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From the President . . 


It is sad to see a comfortable and pro- 
ductive arrangement end. It is exciting 
to anticipate something new. We, in the 
association, are in the position of see- 
ing both. 

At the meeting of the Board in Chi- 
cago last fall Docia Zavitkovsky sub- 
mitted her resignation as the Editor of 
the Journal. Needless to say we were 
all stunned. We couldn’t see how we 
could go on without Docia’s help and 
leadership. 

You know how she has reared the 
Journal from a squirming child to a 
lusty adolescent. Each one of us has been 
impressed by the quality of mothering 
she and Mary Alice Mallum have given. 

We would be most remiss if we were 
not to give a series of long cheers for 
the inspired and devoted work of the 
whole Journal staff! We owe them so 
very much for their long hours behind 
a hot typewriter. 

I am very delighted to announce that 
Cornelia Goldsmith, Chief Division of 
Day Care, Day Camps and Institutions 
in the Bureau of Child Health for the 
City of New York will be the new edi- 
tor of the Journal. Most of you have 
seen her outstanding contributions to 
GOOD LIVING FOR YOUNG CHIL- 
DREN published by the New York State 
Council for Children. 


Minerva Golden and Elizabeth Ver- 
non will serve with Nell. Indicative of 
the kind of performance we can expect 
is that they are already hard at work in 
planning the issues for next year. 


The lights will be burning brightly 
in St. Louis come October! All of us 
are looking forward to meeting there. 
An outstanding conference has been 
planned. 


The Program and General Commit- 
tees have been working at full speed 
to make this conference the most out- 
standing to date. Of course a conference 
can’t fulfill its job if the membership is 
not fully represented. 

So we shall plan to see all NANE 
members at the Conference. With the 
outstanding program planned it will be 
impossible to go away without renewed 
determination to serve children and 
their families in the best way possible. 


Recently I had the opportunity to 
speak to the Michigan Council of Co- 
operatives. I am constantly amazed at 
the enthusiasm and knowledge these 
groups have in their programming. 

NANE is proud to be associated with 
them in their attempts to get nursery 
education before more and more chil- 
dren. We must find more ways to help 
them help us. Good nursery education 
is basic to programs serving children 
in schools, hospitals, day centers and so 
forth. 

Watch for the proceedings of the Day 
Care Conference held in Washington 
last November. Miss Gertrude Hoffman 
of the Children’s Bureau has prepared 
DAY CARE SERVICES to be issued by 
the Government Printing Office some- 
time in August or September. This first 
national conference on the concerns of 
various segments of our society toward 
day care services for children has many 
implications for nursery educators. 


The Public Affairs people have come 
out with a new pamphlet. HOW TO 
CHOOSE A NURSERY SCHOOL is 
number 310 in their series. It was 
authored by Helen Steers Burgess and 
sells for 25c. It is well done and it was 
done with the aid of members of this 
organization. The pamphlet has grown 
out of requests to Public Affairs for in- 
formation regarding the nursery school 
movement. They feel it reflects the 
public’s growing awareness of nursery 
education. 

This naturally leads to a growing con- 
cern about our publications. Are you 
using them as much as you should? Turn 
to the rear page of this Journal and 
note the wide variety of publications 
that NANE offers. You can buy a lot 
of publications for only a dollar. Put 
in that long overdue order right now. 

Have you noticed the announcement 
in the last Journals that NANE is go- 
ing to publish a directory? It will be 
compiled for our active members as of 
December 31, 1961. Be sure you renew 
your membership promptly so that you 
can be counted among the associations 
members. 

See you in St. Louis! 

GLENN R. HAWKES 
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From the Editor . . 


When Lonnie, a four year old, asked 
me to comb her hair I parted it to the 
side so the bangs would not be in her 
eyes and used a bobby pin to hold the 
hair in place. 


As I finished, Lonnie looked in the 
mirror, studied her picture for a mo- 
ment and then turned to me and said, 
“But I am still a girl.” 


Yes, Lonnie was still very much a 
girl. Parting her hair on the side didn’t 
change that. 


Neither does combining the spring- 
summer issues of the Journal change 
the basic-basic of the publication. It 
just means more pages of informative 
thought-provoking material! See the 
Table of Contents. 


The reason for the two-issues-in-one 
is simple. At some point in the past, ye 
olde editors (and we use the term loose- 
ly) failed to get the Journal printed and 
mailed in the proper season of the year. 
A mighty effort was made to correct 
the situation, but it didn’t seem possible 
to get back on schedule. 


At the NANE Board meeting in Chi- 
cago in November, 1960, the decision 
was made to combine the spring-sum- 
mer issues to bring publication dates 
into line. 


In the good old summertime, chil- 
dre’s thoughts turn to “mud, mud, glor- 
ious mud,” but NANE members’ 
thoughts turn to St. Louis and the 1961 
NANE Conference. 


Turn to pages 108 and 109 for details 
about time, place and program. Then 
rush to the nearest post office and mail 
your reservations, if you have not al- 
ready done so. 


This will assure you a room with a 
bed in it instead of a closet with a 
broom in it. 


It will also assure you of the blessings 
of the registration committee, the hos- 
pitality committee, the program com- 
mittee, the tours committee, the exhibit 
committee, the local arrangements com- 
mittee and your travel agent. 


I have worked on a number of con- 
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ferences and I know what it is to have 
meetings scheduled, speakers ready to 
speak, the conference room chaired, 
tabled and aired, the tours arranged 
and the committees set to function but 
no indication of the number of con- 
ferees to expect. 


Oh, anxious thoughts. Oh, miserable 
hours of waiting. Will he or won’t he? 
Will she or won’t she? 


Speaking of “glorious mud,” do you 
remember how, as a child, you enjoyed 
making mud pies? 


Well, Marjorie Winslow has written 
a book that recaptures all the nostalgic 
feelings of those good old days—“Mud 
Pies and Other Recipes.” 


Erik Blegvad’s illustrations transport 
you back to the spot where you whip- 
ped up those chocolate brown delicacies 
topped with twigs, leaves, shavings, 
stones and chopped grass. 


Among Marjorie Winslow’s recipes 
may be some of your old favorites — 
Mock Mud-Puddle Soup, Grilled Mud 
Sandwich, Gravel en Casserole, Mud 
Pies a la Mud and Sawdust Cake. 


Truly a book for adult gourmets with 
childhood memories, guaranteed to 
bring a smile to your lips. Published 
by Macmillan, 1961. 


As one grows older, one acquires a 
repertoire of experiences which stands 
him in good stead when a situation 
arises that needs a particular answer. 


But a four-year-old, with his more 
limited number of experiences, some- 
times really has to reach for a “clinch- 
er.” 


Take Billy. He was angry at his four- 
year-old friend for hitting him with a 
block and he made it known that he 
didn’t like it and didn’t want it to hap- 
pen again. 

He approached his friend and said, 
with noses practically touching, “If you 
do that again..... if you do that again 
tien sme I won’t let you see my mother’s 
sore finger tomorrow.” 


DOCIA ZAVITKOVSKY 
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What Do You Think . 


Do We Value Inventiveness? 


POLLY McVICKAR 


Mrs. McVickar, University of California, Los Angeles, replies to 
Mary Minnie’s query, “What Is Nursery Education?” and Susan Max- 
field’s suggestion, “Children Need Things, Too.” in recent Journals, 


Vol. 16, No. 1 and 2, 1960-61. 


I have just found the first candidate 
for Mary Minnie’s nursery school... . 
“in a green field with a tree and a red 
ball.” 


During a recent discussion among 
some teachers and parents, a young 
mother was asked if she planned to 
enter her three year old in nursery 
school. Her answer was a firm “no.” 

We were very much interested in her 
reasons, for this was a thoroughly mod- 
ern parent, alert to the current trends 
in education. She said this: 


“T think you teachers have too many 
things for the children, and make too 
many arrangements for them, so they 
have very little chance to experience 
the joys of inventing.” 


Something to Think About 


Inventiveness? This was something 
worth thinking about. We have talked 
a great deal about imagination 
creative play..... freedom. 

But inventiveness is all of these and 
more besides. For it is the putting to- 
gether of energy and imagination and 
ability in order to bring forth an idea. 
To make something new, to rearrange 
the familiar. 


I wonder whether we value inventive- 
ness? I am reminded of the “junk play- 
grounds” in Copenhagen, created be- 
cause the people value so much the 
satisfaction of inventing. 


These are spaces set aside within the 
city, where bushes and trees grow in 
natural disorder, and where there are 
piles of assorted lumber, bricks, pipes, 
wheels. And where children come to 
build and make and invent. 

Perhaps the question is, how much we 
value inventiveness? Do we tend to 
arrange space and equipment so care- 
fully that inventing can take place only 
within nice predictable limits? 


Do we operate a schedule titled, A 
Good Program, with such calculated 
sub-headings that very little inventing 
is possible? 

Have we made everything so easy 
siiecnstid whatever you want is on the shelf 


or in the cupboard..... that we have 
taken away the real challenge? 


This mother was talking about chil- 
dren, real, alive with energy and ideas. 
Children who make games out of any- 
thing and everything; who play at 
housekeeping with leaves for dishes and 
sticks for spoons; who talk and sing, 
not because it is “time for music” but 
for the sheer delight of inventing stor- 
ies and poems and songs. 


This is the way of children, and the 
joys of inventing are the joys of real 
living. 

It is a kind of magic, when you can 
make something new that wasn’t there 
before; it is a kind of strength when 
you discover the power of an idea; and 
it is a kind of freedom, an at-homeness 
in the world, when you know that wher- 
ever you are and whatever you have, 
you can think and imagine and make. 


The role of the teacher is one of un- 
derstanding and encouraging and sup- 
porting children in their experience of 
growing. 


A Role of Being 


It is not a role of doing, it is a role of 
being. And the important learnings will 
always come through relationships. 


Children learn friendliness and sym- 
pathy, with a friendly teacher; they 
learn humor with a teacher who laughs; 
they learn about feelings with a kind 
and understanding adult. 


Children grow in inventiveness when 
they are with a teacher who values this, 
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and whose warmth and appreciation is 
conveyed when she says, “O that is a 
good idea.” 

So, in a green field, with a tree and 
a red ball, what endless inventing and 


discovery there could be . what 
sparks of curiosity and interest...... 
what sharing of laughter..... what ex- 
change of friendliness ..... what talk- 


ing and singing and just being, children 
and teacher together. 

Susan Maxfield has suggested that 
“things” are important and so they are. 
But in their place and in their right 
proportion. 

Ideas and feelings and imaginings 
come first, and if we believe in the po- 
tential of people and children, for 
thinking and making, we can set for 
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ourselves a basis for choosing those 
“things” that are so fundamental they 
suggest and encourage and enhance 
ideas. 

Here is the teacher arriving in the 
green field. Suppose she were to add 
some of these fundamental things. I 
think I see her with a harmonica in her 
pocket a couple of books under 
her arm maybe a ball of string 
perhaps a few grocery cartons. 

But no clock. For this would be a 
teacher who knows that the most im- 
portant ingredient of all is time ..... 
plenty of time, unbroken for 
friendliness and laughter and singing 
and inventing. 

What would you suggest? What do 
you think? 


i6¢ -. oe, @ 


When is a Reason a Sound One? 


EVELINE 


Any teacher is bound to be inspired 
with some fresh realization or new idea 
concerning her own skill and under- 
standing if she periodically settles down 
to thoughtful and honest consideration 
of some of her teaching practices and 
philosophy. 

Group discussion in the classroom, at 
a professional conference, or in a staff 
meeting, or informal exchange of ideas 
with other teachers is regularly stimu- 
lating and productive. 


But a personal interview with oneself 
on the subject of the reasons for carrying 
on a particular teaching practice fre- 
quently results in original ideas and 
more effective ways of working. 

There has come to be a lot of nursery 
school “know-how” abroad. We know: 

How to select equipment and set up a 
room; 

How to plan a program with an ap- 
propriate balance of structured and un- 
structured activities; 

How to imbue children with the ex- 
citement of discovery and mastery; 

How to help them in their struggles 
with expression and control of feelings. 

The list of generally accepted if not 
always thoroughly understood nursery 


OMWAKE 


Miss Omwake is Director of the Nursery School, Yale 
University Child Study Center, New Haven, Connecticut. 


school procedures is long. 

To know how to use knowledge or 
ideas in the best interests of the particu- 
lar children we teach, it is necessary to 
consider the source of the idea or knowl- 
edge — and this is what I mean by the 
interview with oneself. 

Did we learn a given approach from a 
course in college, a visit to another 
school, recommendation from a super- 
visor or consultant, a professional publi- 
cation or textbook? 

Are we guided by school precedent or 
personal bias? Or does observation of 
conditions existing within the nursery 
school suggest that a particular proce- 
dure is indicated? 


The Real Reasons 


This means probing for the real rea- 
sons for: 


Setting up a room in a given way; 
Beginning the day with outdoor lpay; 
Omitting or including a flat rest; 
Saying a prayer at snack or mealtime; 


Deciding in favor of turtles rather 
than hamsters as opening day pets; 
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Selecting certain books to read rather 
than others; 


Limiting the children to two crackers 
at snack; 


Ruling out guns but accepting teddy 
bears as home-bond toys. 


This list is merely suggestive of prac- 
tices which turn up here and there in 
all kinds of schools. Whether they are 
particular to a given group or univer- 
sally followed as practices, they are 
sound or unsound according to whether 
or not they serve the best interests of 
the children for whom they are planned. 


It is not enough to apply a procedure 
because it was 1) learned as a student 
teacher; 2) reported in a workshop; 3) 
practiced successfully in another school; 
4) recommended in an article; 5) pre- 
ferred by the parents in the school; 6) 
inherited from a predecessor; or 7) has 
always been a school policy. 


Any of the above reasons might apply, 
but the procedure would be valid only 
if it fit the circumstances of the group 
as well. 


What is appropriate under one set of 
conditions may be just the opposite un- 
der another. For instance, healthy chil- 
dren on a 2% hour program do not regu- 
larly need a flat rest, but children who 
travel marked distances to and from 
school and are busy for 3 or more hours, 
or children in child care centers un- 
doubtedly need some teacher-planned 
respite from active play. 


Teacher A, who sees no positive value 
in her group’s playing with guns and 


acts upon this conviction is probably 
wise to ask that such toys be left at 
home or kept in the lockers or nursery 
school arsenal. 


If teacher B sees some reason why it 
would help the boys in her group to 
have their guns, she should not be guid- 
ed by Teacher A’s approach to the sub- 
ject. 


Hopefully we will always have oppor- 
tunities to learn from one another and 
be stimulated by other people’s ideas 
to produce new ones of our own. 


Needs of Children 


But we will make the greatest ad- 
vances in providing sound experiences 
and an appropriate environment for chil- 
dren if we take our cues from our own 
teaching situation, and are guided by 
the needs of the children we are teach- 
ing at a particular time. 

The most effective programs develop 
when teachers review the reasons for 
some of their practices and bravely in- 
stitute changes when such are indicated. 

It takes a courageous teacher to tell 
a story instead of reading a book, or to 
sing and use the musical instruments 
instead of relying entirely on the record 
player, to give up showing the children 
how to color within the lines when the 
parents were convinced by her predeces- 
sor that this was an important skill to 
master. 

I wonder WHY any teacher teaches 
children to color within the lines or 
painstakingly copy a pattern. 

Does she know WHY? 


Where to Begin 


GEORGE T. 


We hear a good deal about liberal edu- 
cation these days, and the importance of 
avoiding narrow vocational courses 
which do little to elevate the human 
spirit or prepare young adults for a 
rapidly changing world. 


Those who work with young children 
can easily be illiberal but only if they 
are superficially involved with their 
calling. 


FITZELLE 


Dr. Fitzelle is Associate Professor of Child Develop- 
ment and Family Relations, University of Rhode Island, 
Kingston. 


If, as it has been said, the proper study 
of man, is man, then we surely reside in 
the main stream of the liberal tradition. 

Concern for the loftiest aspirations 
of man does not always emerge from 
the study of the child, but where could 
one find a more relevant place to begin? 
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CHILDREN HERE AND THERE 


DOROTHY LANE 


The basic likeness of children around 
the world is observed by Andre Maurois 
in his article titled “Childhood”, which 
appeared in Realities, February, 1957. 
He writes: 


“And it is wonderful to find that these 
children of all races and countries are 
more alike than one would have thought, 
precisely because of their naturalness. 
In ten years’ time their features will be 
marked by social influences, by oppos- 
ing traditions and distrust. Speech will 








Children feed pidgeons in the shadow of the 
Louve in the Tuileries Gardens, Paris. 


mask their thoughts and separate them 
one from the other. But tiny children, 
who can barely talk, will at once join 
in other children’s games, whether they 
are white, yellow or black.” 


As I re-read this thought provoking 
article I was reminded of the children I 
saw during a short trip last summer 
through several western European 
countries. 


In a small French village park I 
watched two pre-school age American 
children digging in a sandbox with two 
French children, one of similar age and 
one a bit older. A mountain of sand 
grew through their joint efforts with- 
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Miss Lane is Assistant Professor in the Department 
of Child Development, Iowa State University, Ames. 


out a word being spoken, but with the 
kind of communication completely un- 
derstandable to young children. 


On this short six week trip I observed 
certain similarities in play interests and 
activities of children in many countries 
which further illustrate Maurois’ point 
in this article. 


I saw children feeding pigeons in 
parks from Paris to Saint Mark’s 
Square, Venice, and swans on the Avon 
grown plump from children’s provid- 
ings, much as they are on the lake on 
our campus. 


I saw children playing in the parks 
with sand buckets, buggies, sailboats. 
Though the settings were somewhat dif- 
ferent in make-up—in many, fine statu- 
ary, formal gardens and little grass, in 
contrast to the open, grassy areas and 
natural settings of many of our parks— 
the interests shown in the play of these 
children very often were like those seen 
in parks in this country. 


Equipment for play in a London park 
was probably more similar to that in 
this country. 





Feeding swans on the grounds of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Stratford on 
Avon. 
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An awareness of and respect for chil- 
dren’s need for play was obvious, how- 
ever similar or different the physical 
settings might be. These parks and play- 
grounds offer evidence of the attitude 
and time taken by adults to provide for 
children’s play. 


“A striking feature of our era, more 
than any other,” writes Maurois,” is 
that we are becoming aware not only 
that children are charming, but that 
they also have certain rights.... More 
and more books are published, not only 
for, but about, children. Nowadays all 
public parks have children’s play- 


grounds, with sand, and toboggans, and 
other games. It was not always so. Why 





Scooter, sand bucket and doll buggy in the 
Gardens at the Palace of Versailles. 


is this century of ours, a century given 
over to the exact sciences, to productiv- 
ity and aggressive nationalism, also the 
century in which the child is supreme?” 


I saw children, in dramatic play, cre- 
ating a world for themselves to play out, 





Tuileries Gardens, Paris 


to try out, adult identities and relation- 
ships with others. Dolls and carriages 
were used in housekeeping play much 
as they are in this country. 


Similar tender ‘mothering’ care was 
given dolls, even those with one arm 





Children’s playground in Kensington Park, 
London. 


missing, as was one being affectionately 
cared for by two Irish children in the 
Botanical Gardens in Dublin. 


Sometimes little in the way of equip- 
ment was available. Cardboard boxes 
were used for rich, imaginative play by 
a group of children in Koblenz, in what 
appeared to be a stone building foun- 
dation now used for parking cars. 





Up the Patscherflofel, above Innsbruck and 
the Inn Valley, Austria. 
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The boxes served several purposes: 
upright as a place to craw! into; flat as 
a coaster; up as a vehicle to be ‘driven’ 
with all the appropriate sounds and 
motions. 


Sharing in family trips to historic and 
scenic spots in their own country was 
another kind of experience I observed 
children enjoying in many countries. 


I saw children with parents after a 
climb up the mountainside together, en- 
thusiastically exploring the summit of 
a mountain overlooking Innsbrook; eat- 
ing hot dogs in French rolls at the top 
of the Eiffel Tower, visiting the cathed- 
rals and chatteaus of the French coun- 
tryside; traveling by boat on the Rhine 
River and exploring certain castle ruins 
along the way; swimming in the Medi- 
terranian and playing on the beaches. 


Children and parents together were 
growing in knowledge of the culture 
and history of their country, at the same 





A place for play in the Botanical Gardens, 
Dublin. 


time sharing in the experience, and 
deepening the relationships among fam- 
ily members. 


Family trips in this country serve 
some of these same purposes. Similar 
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scenes are seen on our highways this 
summer; cars with license plates from 
all over the country transporting many 
families on vacation trips together to 
mountains, to lake or ocean waters, and 
to historic sites in this country. 


Maurois continues: “Research work- 
ers have compared children of all races 
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Imaginative German children play with 
cardboard boxes in Koblenz. 


and cultures. The first impression that 
a layman has when he looks at photo- 
graphs like these which illustrate this 
article, is that there is a very strong 
resemblance between them all. ‘After 
all,’ he tells himself, ‘whether a child 
is born in Paris or Brooklyn, in Abid- 
jan or Peking, in Calcutta or Moscow, 
he must learn to suck, to drink, to eat, 
to walk, to talk. Wherever he lives, his 
mother will bring him up with tender 
care. She will smile at him. Wherever 
he lives, he will find himself in a world 
of adults, a pigmy among giants, with- 
out knowledge among the wise. Why 
should not children all ever the world 
be alike?’” 


Maurois concludes his article: “In this 
world of ours, different upbringing and 
prejudices handed down from genera- 
tion to generation will all too quickly 
turn these small children into enemies. 
But if one day a more sensible method 
could be found, so that everyone was 
instilled with the same respect for truth, 
and the same love, then, perhaps, the 
fundamental unity of the human race, 
that secret identity of feeling which we 
now catch only in a child’s eye or in a 
mother’s smile, might show forth more 
plainly.” 
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AN ARMCHAIR ASSESSMENT OF 
NURSERY EDUCATION 


WILLIAM E. MARTIN 


In an age where Science is supreme 
and Research is the badge of honor, I 
am somewhat apologetic about ap- 
proaching this subject without a for- 
midable mass of carefully-collected data 
from a well-designed study which have 
been thoroughly digested in an elec- 
tronic computer. 


But I must confess that I have not 
systematically studied a representative 
sample of nursery schools. I have not 
interviewed nor observed thousands of 
nursery school teachers at work. I have 
not gathered data on a random sample 
of nursery school children nor their 
parents. 

I have for you only some impressions. 
They are based on my association with, 
but not participation in, nursery educa- 
tion over most of my professional life 
in the field of child development. For 
me, these impressions naturally have at 
least a modicum of truth in them. For 
you, they may have none. 

But I think that their validity, or lack 
of it, is not of too great importance. For 
I offer them in the hope that they will 
stimulate and provoke discussion and 
clarify our thinking about what nursery 
education is or should be in this second 
half of the twentieth century. 

Because they are impressions, I should 
present them as questions rather than 
as assertions or declarations. I shall try 
to do this with my major points, but to 
follow this practice consistently would 
inject even more monotony in my re- 
marks than is already there. Thus, you 
shall find me, particularly as I get more 
and more involved, making statements 
with great assurance. I can only say 
that I am very convincing to myself. 


I 


First, I would ask whether modern 
nursery education places too much em- 
phasis upon the group and too little em- 
phasis upon the individual. For many, 
the significance of nursery school ex- 
perience lies in the extent to which it 
helps children to learn to get along with 
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others, particularly with other children. 

Parents, if asked their reasons for 
sending a child to nursery school, will 
commonly mention as the primary one, 
the opportunity for their child to play, 
and otherwise associate with, youngsters 
of his own age. A few mothers, I might 
add, and more than a few fathers also 
mention the relief it affords the mother 
as an equally important reason. 

One mother is supposed to have said: 
“School days are the happiest days of 
your life—providing, of course, your 
youngsters are old enough to go.” But, 
in this age of anxiety over childrearing 
practices and parental responsibilities, 
it is perhaps too much to expect such 
frankness from most parents. 


The Price of Success 


The argument in this case is simple 
enough: The child is going to grow up 
to live in a world where interdependence 
and give-and-take among peers is the 
price of success, if not of survival itself. 
Sharing with others, accommodation to 
others, recognition of others become vir- 
tues. If, in the process, any one person 
must become a little less of what he 
could be, a little more like everyone else 
—this may occasion regret, but the loss 
in individuality seems unavoidable. 

Thus, the nursery school program is 
essentially a group program. Most of the 
activities are group activities. Even in 
free play there is approval registered 
for those who are able to associate and 
cooperate with others in some common 
activity. Two-, three-, and four-year- 
olds learn to be “good group members.” 

Of course, individual differences are 
present and persist, but they manifest 
themselves more and more in norma- 
tive ways and within a more and more 
limited range. Something of individual 
style is lost. There is inevitably a cer- 
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tain uniformity that results from group 
contagion. It is not that conformity is 
forced upon children; rather it is that 
they learn that it pays off in teacher 
and peer approval. 

Now, it is contended that the security 
the child finds in this group member- 
ship enables him to become more of an 
individual to the extent that he gains 
some independence of his home, his 
family, and, particularly, his parents. 
No one can deny the amazing progress 
that many nursery school children make 
in this particular aspect of social devel- 
opment. 


But it may be that the child gains 
freedom from his parents only to lose 
it to his peer group. As I observe the 
insidious and almost incredible power 
of the peer group in inducing conform- 
ity in its members at later ages, it is 
tempting to say that the child merely 
exchanges the tyranny of the peer group 
for that of the family. 


It is an engaging idea that a child 
learns more from associating with his 
peers than with his superiors, whether 
in age, experience, ability, or what. Cer- 
tainly, our society is unique in the im- 
portance it places on peer group activ- 
ity, particularly its initiation at such 
early ages. Stendler (1954) and others 
have described in vivid terms the dif- 
ferences between French culture and 
ours in this respect. 

While we cannot hold the nursery 
school responsible for the outcome, it 
is fair to observe that the beginning of 
the process which produces the man in 
the gray flannel suit can be found in its 
program. 


When to Begin 


Is it advisable to begin so early to 
eliminate or discourage the idiosyn- 
cratic, the eccentric, the square peg? 
Nursery education was once seen as a 
means for realizing even greater indi- 
viduality. Group activity was to be the 
means, but the end was the greater rea- 
lization of individual potentiality. In- 
stead, the means, as is so often the case, 
has become the end. Group activity has 
become important in and of itself. 

There is some irony in the failure to 
find evidence that this experience in 
group participation and activity has 
even any relationship to the later social 
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adjustment of youngsters in the ele- 
mentary school. 

A forthcoming report of three studies 
by Bonney and Nicholson (1958), com- 
paring youngsters with and without 
nursery school experience on their soc- 
ial status and acceptability in later 
years, finds no striking advantage for 
the nursery school group. Their find- 
ings are in accordance with previously- 
published research. 

The writers conclude: 

“It seems likely that many edu- 
cators and child psychologists have 
had too much naive faith in the ad- 
justment or curative values of group 
socialization, without sufficient at- 
tention being paid to whether or 
not the activities engaged in are ac- 
tually helping those who need some 
assistance as opposed to simply per- 
petuating an established social 
heirarchy. If this is a valid state- 
ment then it follows that nursery 
school and kindergarten teachers 
should become more critical of their 
programs, particularly from the 
standpoint of more planning, more 
exercises, both in the school and 
with parents; which are designed to 
help those who show obvious signs 
of personal and social maladjust- 
ments” (p. 132). 

The view implicit in this statement is 
that group activity has some kind of 
therapeutic function. We are concern- 
ed with a somewhat different point, 
namely, the trend toward making group 
activity, whatever its purpose, the sine 
qua non of the nursery school program. 

There are many reasons for this em- 
phasis upon group activity. One de- 
serves a brief comment now. That is 
the routinization and standardization of 
the nursery school program. One need 
only note the time of day upon entering 
a nursery school to predict with con- 
siderable accuracy what is taking place, 
not only the type of activity but also 
its content. 

The stories, the songs, the food, even 
the free play constitute a culture which 
is remarkably uniform from one school 
to another, from one part of the country 
to another. 

It is a mass culture. Despite the fact 
that we have creative teachers and cre- 
ative children, there is a depressing 
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sameness about it all. The experimen- 
tation that once epitomized nursery 
education seems to have disappeared. 
In its place is a rather formidable re- 
sistance to change. 

I am not prepared to explain this 
hardening of the arteries except to say 
that it is a common characteristic of all 
social institutions, once they have be- 
come established and accepted. 

The result has been a loss of original- 
ity, of innovation, and of excitement. 
This loss has, in turn, brought about a 
depersonalization or a deindividualiza- 
tion in the focus of the nursery school 
program. 

II 


A second major, and not unrelated, 
question is this: Does modern nursery 
education place too much importance 
on adjustment and too little on achieve- 
ment? 

There seems to be general agreement 
that there should be no formal teaching 
or learning in the nursery school pro- 
gram. Learning, if any, is to be inci- 
dental. This viewpoint has been well 
expressed by a respondent to the ques- 
tion posed in the National Parent-Teach- 
er (March, 1957), “Shall we send him 
to nursery school?” One leader in the 
field of nursery education said, in part: 

“What will your child learn at 
nursery school? Better language, 
miscellaneous ideas in science and 
the social studies, some skills in 
handling himself and in working 
with others, maybe a few songs and 
stories. 

“He will learn, yes, and some of 
it may pay off later on. But most 
assuredly he will live better now. 
The good fun, the pleasure, and the- 
zest of each day will make being 
three years old (or four or five) 
much more delectable” (p. 14). 

If we have to make a choice between 
adjustment and achievement, we choose 
the former. Tensions are to be abhorred 
as are frustations. Challenge is accept- 
able only if the child can meet it with- 
out undue effort or stress. 

We want desperately for children to 
be happy, not only later, but now. We 
want to give them what they want as 
well as what we think they need. We 
want to ask little of them. 

The sayings of another day and age 


are alien to our thinking. For example, 
consider how old-fashioned these sound: 

What does not kill me, makes me 
stronger (an old German motto). Trial 
through fire. 

Happiness lies in the acceptance of 
duty (Saint-Exupery). 

Well-washed and well-combed pets 
grow dull; they miss the stimulus of 
fleas (Sir Francis Galton). 

In modern nursery educaton impulse 
expression is more important than con- 
trol; indulgence, more important than 
denial; facilitation, more important than 
inhibition; guidance, more important 
than discipline. 

There is a faith that given such a 
happy childhood, an individual will lat- 
er have such a profound sense of secur- 
ity and trust that he will be able and 
willing to venture, to dare, and to risk, 
even at the expense of pain or unhappi- 
ness. 

This is a rather strange notion that 
one can be prepared to be responsible 
ultimately by early and primary exper- 
iences of being unresponsible, that one 
is made ready to handle the unexpected 
by being given experiences exclusively 
with the expected. 

The claim that such is the result of de- 
lay in making demands upon the indi- 
vidual is not supported by the facts. For 
example, cross-cultural studies suggest 
that the earlier the socialization train- 
ing the greater is the degree of respons- 
ibility for one’s own actions in later 
life. 


With Kronenberger (1954) in his in- 
sightful book—Company Manners: A 
Cultural Inquiry into American Life— 
we might ask 

“Whether educational methods 
haven’t been turned around: whe- 
ther there mightn’t be more empha- 
sis on discipline, and less on self- 
expression, in the early school 
years, and less on discipline and 
more on self-expression in the col- 
leges and graduate schools,” (pp. 

98-99). 

I am not suggesting stress for the sake 
of stress but rather for the sake of 
growth and development. There can be 
no response without challenge; no 
change without cause for change. There 
is evidence that we ask too little and 
give too much to children. As is often 
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the case, the facts are somewhat clearer 
in the physical rather than in psycho- 
logical aspects of development. 

A recent summary of studies, pub- 
lished in Nutrition Reviews, indicates 
that overnutrition rather than malnu- 
trition of infants and children may be 
the problem in America today. 

And Washburn (1957) in a lecture in 
this city last February reported that 
the Child Research Council was under- 
taking an analysis of “the frequency and 
speed of recovery from upper respira- 
tory infections in . . .(their subjects) 
with and without antibiotic therapy” (p. 
59). 

While he was not prepared to give a 
final statement on the results, it did ap- 
pear that those without antibiotic ther- 
apy had the “more favorable” records. 
These and other observations that have 
been made suggest that development 
flourishes when the environment is not 
too benign. A hothouse plant soon wilts 
when brought into the real world. 


Why? 

Why has modern nursery education 
valued adjustment to the relative ne- 
glect of achievement? There are a num- 
ber of reasons. 

One lies in the fact that the society, 
as a whole, is pleasure-oriented. As 
Dore Schary, an unusually literate Hol- 
lywood executive, once wrote: “America 
is a ‘happy-ending’ nation.” Adults who 
deny themselves nothing can hardly be 
expected to deny children immediate 
and complete gratification. 

Adults who are frantically keeping 
up (or is it down) with the Joneses can 
hardly pass an adverse judgment on 
Johnny who plays it safe by keeping up 
with the younger Joneses. Adults who 
have learned that they can have it now 
and pay for it later are hardly in a po- 
sition to suggest to their children they 
can have it only after they pay for it. 


A second reason for our almost com- 
pulsive gratification of children is that 
it provides certain satisfactions, albeit 
vicarious, to our own needs. Our own 
frustrations are made easier to bear by 
the smiles of satiety on the faces of our 
children. 

A father of a young child of extra- 
ordinarily creative abilities told me with 
some pride that he was never going to 
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make any effort to train those abilities. 
The boy would do only with them what 
he wanted to do with them. 

One wonders what would have been 
the cultural history of the Western 
world if such permissiveness and in- 
dulgence had been the rule of the past. 

I was reminded of this father and his 
son when I read the report late last 
summer of the tragic death at the age 
of 36 of perhaps the world’s greatest 
player of the French horn. The story 
recalled that he had taken up the study 
of the horn at the age of three. Such 
early demands upon a child would, I am 
sure, be considered by many nursery 
educators as probably maladjustive. 

But to return to our story of the tal- 
ented boy. Why did the father choose 
not to challenge the boy? Because, as 
he said, “I want him to be happy.” But 
I think we may properly ask whether 
it was not the father who wanted to be 
happy to the extent that he could be 
his son, free of all demands and obli- 
gations. 

A further reason for our emphasis on 
adjustment lies, I think, in the nature 
of medern psychiatry and mental hy- 
giene. (And here I want to state that 
Freud cannot be held responsible!) We 
have been given a picture of a child so 
fragile and so vulnerable to the stresses 
and strains of life that we feel our only 
recourse is to wrap him in cotton wool 
and thus protect him until he is strong 
enough to go out into the cold cruel 
world. 


To the question “Shall we send him 
to nursery school?” which I have al- 
ready mentioned as posed by the Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher, a_ psychiatrist- 
pediatrician responded as follows: 

.“A word of precaution is in order 
here. We know we cannot crowd a 
baby’s diet with too many new 
foods. The same applies to crowding 
a two- or three-year-old’s day with 
too many people. Hence for a child 
this age a very relaxed attendance 
policy is vital. 

“During the first weeks or even 
months his mother should expect to 
take him home early at the first 
signs of fatigue, fear, or loss of en- 
thusiasm. Better to have him leave 
a few times before he is ready than 
to have him stay so long that he 
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gets desperate and begins to suspect 
he is being deserted! He will even- 
tually make friends and feel very 
safe if he can take his own time. 
“Because he’ll get colds more fre- 
quently than he did at home, Moth- 
er should be prepared to have him 

stay out of school as much as a 

fourth or more of the time. If she 

has to work, a dependable sitter 

must be available” (p. 15). 

I confess I find it difficult to accept 
this description. The typical nursery 
school child is a rugged, vigorous, al- 
most inexhaustible creature as I see 
him. Of course, he gets tired. Of course, 
he can be overstimulated. 

But, at the end of a nursery school 
session, it is not the child who arouses 
my sympathy. He is jumping, shouting, 
racing, pulling and pushing. It is his 
teacher and his mother who is trying to 
get him home who look as if they need 
rest, care, and indulgence. 


Sentimentality 


Finally, concerning our anxiety about 
the adjustment of the child, I want to 
take note of the sentimentality that 
characterizes our attitudes toward 
young children. I am aware that when 
one talks about disciplining or training 
or challenging a child, he exposes him- 
self in some circles to the accusation 
that he doesn’t really like children. 

For some reason, we have required in 
the nursery school teacher certain qual- 
ities more naturally found in the home 
and, more particularly, in the mother. 
Thus, we want the teacher to be warm 
and loving with children. I am not sug- 
gesting, of course, that she should be 
cold and unloving. e 

But I would ask whether the nurse 
school must necessarily duplicate the 
more intimate family situation. It is a 
lot to ask of any individual that she give 
herself so completely to so many chil- 
dren. I think it unlikely that any but a 
rare teacher can meet such demands. 
Nor am I sure that the nursery school 
teacher must be a mother substitute. 

A case can be made for the roles of 
mother and teacher as markedly dif- 
ferentiated. All children may need love, 
but surely the source of that love should 
be, and is, the mother and other family 
members in a vast majority of cases. 


In response to these almost impossible 
and unrealistic demands, nursery school 
teachers are literally forced into senti- 
mentality, which the American poet, 
Wallace Stevens (1957), so perceptively 
defined as “a failure of feeling.” 

In this particular case, we are con- 
fronted with sentimentality as a sub- 
stitute for rather than a failure of feel- 
ing. The outcome, I am convinced, is an 
unwarranted anxiety about the child’s 
welfare. 

Young children are vigorous, eager, 
and curious. They can learn. They want 
to learn. They do learn, sometimes in 
spite of us. There is much to learn. To 
spend two or more years marking time 
being well-adjusted seems indefensible. 

Ortega (1932) once described two 
classes of men: “those who make great 
demands on themselves, piling up diffi- 
culties and duties; and those who de- 
mand nothing special of themselves, but 
for whom to live is to be every moment 
what they already are, without impos- 
ing on themselves any effort toward per- 
fection; mere buoys that float on the 
waves” (p. 10). 

Modern nursery education would 
seem to be designed, deliberately or not, 
to produce individuals of the second 
class. 


Ill 


A third and last question I should like 
to ask with respect to modern nursery 
education is this: Does it place too much 
emphasis upon behavior and upon its 
modification and too little on personality 
and its development in the preschool 
years? 

We are still profoundly under the in- 
fluence of behaviorism. But educators 
have perhaps clung more steadfastly 
than any other professional or scientific 
group, unless it be the “rat” psychol- 
ogists. 

Watson (1957) has pointed out in a re- 
view of textbooks in educational psy- 
chology that educators “have not yet 
assimilated the implications of uncon- 
scious motivation, resistance, transfer- 
ence, reaction formation, ego-ideals, and 
related psychoanalytic concepts” (p. 
124). 

Nursery educators have largely re- 
jected or ignored psychoanalytic and 
psychodynamic theory. It is true that 
the Midcentury White House Confer- 
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ence on Children and Youth adopted a 
watered-down version of Erikson’s es- 
sentially psychoanalytic developmental 
schema. But it seems to have had little 
impact on our thinking about and un- 
derstanding of children. 


Personality Variables 


Only one textbook in child develop- 
ment, by Millie Almy (1955), has a con- 
sistent and pervasive dynamic flavor. 
Only in its fourth edition did one of 
the most-widely used texts in child psy- 
chology, Jersild (1954), shift from an 
almost exclusive concern with behav- 
ior to an underscoring of personality 
variables, particularly that of the con- 
cept of self. 


Of course, one can name workers in 
early childhood education, such as Lois 
B. Murphy, who have long had a deep 
and basic concern with child personal- 
ity. 

But most teachers and students of 
young children have restricted their at- 
tention to the behavior of their subjects. 
We have trained ourselves to be cam- 
eras. We take considerable pride in our 
ability to be objective. Our descriptions 
are those, consequently, of behaviors, 
not children. We refuse to look beneath 
the psychological skin. 

Yet, as one critic, Bakan (1956), has 
put it: 

“It may be true that one cannot 
observe anything but the manifest 
behavior of the other person. But 
this does not prevent one from 
studying many other characteristics 
of the other person. 

“The fact of the matter is that, 
except in a limited number of lat- 
ter-day, die-hard, hyperdisciplined 
studies, most investigators regard 
the observations of their studies 
only as a basis for inference about 
other things. Our knowledge is al- 
most always the result of both ob- 
servation and inference, and not of 
observation alone” (p. 658). 

Behavior is our basic datum. But the 
question is, “Do we stop there?” To do 
so means taking behavior at face value 
rather than using it to interpret what 
it is that the child is trying to get or 
trying to do or is in the process of be- 
coming. 

Modern behavior theory suggests that 
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we have greatly overstated the import- 
ance of what the child does and have 
too often ignored what it is that he 
wants to do. 

It further suggests that the essence 
of learning itself is not the acquisition 
of responses but rather the development 
of motivations and meanings. 

Behavior is ephemeral. It has no great 
significance except as it tells us some- 
thing about the behaver as a person, as 
a personality in the making. 

To come to grips with this problem, 
we would have to occupy ourselves 
much more with the intrapsychic dy- 
namics of the child, using as our entree 
the behavior we observe. 

But nursery educators have been ex- 
tremely reluctant as a group to talk 
about such inner dynamic processes or 
about personality. 

They have operated on the assump- 
tion that the child is essentially an emp- 
ty organism and an exceedingly plastic 
one. 

Experiences determine his behavior. 
If we want to change that behavior, we 
change his experiences. Control is 
therefore maintained through manipu- 
lation of situations. 


A Look Inside 


On those rare occasions when we do 
choose to look inside the child, we pos- 
tulate only the existence of some basic 
needs and some mystical growth poten- 
tial which presumably are his biological 
inheritance. To realize this growth po- 
tential, we provide a sufficiently nur- 
turant environment. This has been lab- 
eled, somewhat derisively, as the rose- 
bud theory of child development. 

If the child grows up to hate, to ag- 
gress, to distort, to deny, and to defend, 
and thus to function ineffectively as an 
adult, we can only say that experience 
alone is responsible. Perfection he once 
was, but a malevolent fate prevented 
its manifestation. 

If we formerly erred in the direction 
of thinking of the child as a little adult, 
we now err in the direction of thinking 
of him as nothing at all, as something 
to be shaped by his experiences, or as 
something potentially perfect who can 
be corrupted. 

This conception of human nature is 
both optimistic and naive. It leaves us 
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unable to cope with the complexities of 
the human personality and to explain 
why it is that, even under the best of 
circumstances, children turn out to be 
human beings rather than gods. 


Facing Reality 


Perhaps, it is time that we forsake 
this position and face reality. It would 
mean exposing ourselves to the possi- 
bility that both human nature and ex- 
perience may impose limitations, that 
the child, as being, emerges as a per- 
sonality only as a result of “the interac- 
tion between impulse and experience” 
(Adelson, 1956), and, that, like exper- 
ience, impulse can be both good and 
evil. 

We are all agreed, regardless of theor- 
etical orientation, that the early years 
are the crucial years in development. 
Nursery educators know more, or could 
know more, about this period than any 
other group of people, parents included. 
They have a great contribution to make. 

But they would first have to accept 
a great responsibility: They would have 
to be more than the expert and wise 
handlers of young children that they 
now are. 

Their professional training would 
have to include not only methods but a 
much more intensive and extensive 
study of psychology and the social sci- 
ences with particular reference to child 
behavior and development. Nursery 
school teachers would have to become 
students as well as observers of human 
behavior and development. 

I am appalled at the viewpoint ex- 
pressed in some quarters that almost 
anyone, “any sweet young thing,” can 


become a nursery school teacher. Per- 
haps it does not take too much training 
to be a baby sitter or a play supervisor 
or a handler of children. 

But to be a teacher, to inspire indi- 
vidual children and to provide the ex- 
periences that will enable, if not impel, 
them to realize their unique potential- 
ities, requires the very best of an adult. 

To get that kind of professional per- 
son, we are going to have to examine 
our selection and training of students. 
We are going to have to raise salaries. 
We are going to have to take a good 
look at our nursery school programs. 


But these changes are going to come 
about only if the profession is convinc- 
ed that the early years are crucial in 
personality development, that individ- 
ual personality development should be 
the focus of our attention, that nursery 
school experiences can contribute sig- 
nificantly to this development, and that 
the nursery school teacher must be much 
more than a caretaker. 


The colleges and universities have an 
obligation here that they have not yet 
begun to meet. They should and must 
furnish the leadership. They must pro- 
vide the experimentation in both teach- 
er training and nursery school programs. 
For their primary function, as profes- 
sional schools, is not to train but to 
criticize, not to follow but to lead, not 
to submit but to challenge. 


But, if my armchair assessment of 
nursery education has missed the mark, 
there is no need to do anything. All’s 
right with the world. At least, I have 
had the pleasure of your company, and, 
I hope, your attention. 
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FACTORS INFLUENCING A CHILD’S READI- 
NESS TO PLAY WITH OTHER CHILDREN 


NANCY E. CURRY 


When parents fill in an application 
form before enrolling their child in a 
nursery school, they are often asked, 
“In what way do you feel that nursery 
school may be helpful to your child and 
your family?” The usual reply is, “She 
(or he) needs to learn to play with other 
children.” 

At what age is a child ready to learn 
to get along with other children? Is this 
something a child can be taught? 

If we consider child development as 
a dynamic process in which each child 
follows his own developmental time- 
table, and as we observe a group of 
three-year-olds together for the first 
time away from home, we realize that 
all children are not ready at three “to 
learn to play with other children.” 

Many factors influence a child’s readi- 
ness for social relationships, and this 
readiness is as much a developmental 
task as his learning to walk, talk, and 
feed himself. Just as individual chil- 
dren learn these physical skills at vary- 
ing times, so will they each be ready 
for friendships at different periods in 
early childhood. 

What are the factors that influence a 
child’s readiness for friendships and re- 
lationships outside his family? 

The first, most lasting relationship 
that a child develops is with his mother 
or mother substitute. In describing this 
initial relationship, Stone and Church 
(7) say, 

“An infant needs that kind of mother- 
ing that expresses love and confidence. 
Without it, his very being is threaten- 
ed; with it, he will be able to build 
new forms of experience on the solid 
foundation of trust.” 

Erikson’s (2) description of basic 
trust includes this statement: 

“The infant’s first social achievement, 
then, is his willingness to let his mother 
out of his sight without undue anxiety 
or rage, because she has become an 
inner certainty as well as an outer pre- 
dictability.” 

With the confidence and love that the 
child has experienced through his 
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mothering, he can gradually broaden 
his social horizons to include the other 
members of his family. As Margaret 
Ribble (6) says, 

“Tdeally the self love of the child ex- 
tends little-by-little into the love of 
family and the gradually increasing ca- 
pacity to give and receive affection... . 
The social sense grows best in good 
family life, where it is possible to sub- 
stitute companionship with brothers 
and sisters for the complete possessive- 
ness of parents. In this fashion, the 
roots of social living are planted and 
grow into widening group relation- 
ships.” 

In healthy personality development 
the child. moves forward from the in- 
tense relationships with his parents to 
develop less intense, but still meaning- 
ful relationships outside the family. 
These new relationships are with adults, 
(aunts, uncles, grandparents, neighbors, 
and visitors in his home), but more im- 
portant, he begins to enjoy children of 
his own age. 


A toddler regards other children al- 
most as toys one can pat or even push 
hard; yet he is surprised when the “toy” 
fights back. Occasionally one will ob- 
serve several toddlers playing together 
in the sense that they are all interested 
momentarily in some toy. As Josselyn 
(5) says, 

“When the child discovers that he 
likes or dislikes other children, not only 
because of the common interest in toys 
as an activity, but because they are 
people, he is ready for a group exper- 
ience outside his family circle.” 

Since this is a developmental process, 
why not let it develop naturally at home 
or in the neighborhood? Today many 
children, living in crowded urban areas 
where there are many adults and chil- 
dren, have so little life space that they 
may never have an opportunity to ex- 
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press or even explore their individual- 
ity. Other children may have no broth- 
ers and sisters for playmates. 

Even more children are growing up in 
large suburban areas where the cul- 
tural values are no longer clearly de- 
fined and homogenous. In these neigh- 
borhoods children may be thrown to- 
gether in unsupervised gangs with 
children of different ages, sizes, and 
conflicting standards. 

On the other hand, in a nursery 
group under the guidance of competent 
adults, children at approximately the 
same developmental level can work out 
common problems together and, as 
Susan Isaacs (4) says, “can get real, 
concrete experiences of social relation- 
ships on their own level of desire and 
control.” 

We start three-year-olds in nursery 
school because we feel that they are 
ready for this new developmental stage. 
By the time a child is three he has 
achieved enough physical skills (walk- 
ing, talking, dressing, feeding, and 
bowel and bladder control) that he is 
quite independent of his mother. Once 
the child is physically independent, he 
is ready to be more independent emo- 
tionally as well. 

Buxbaum (1) points out that at this 
stage independence is a new relation- 
ship for the mother and child, and the 
child now feels freer to reach out for 
other people to love and transfer part 





Parallel Play. These three year olds are 
content to be near one another but each is 
absorbed in an individual interest. 


of his feelings to them. If the child at- 
tends nursery school, he will transfer 
some of his feelings to his teacher. Ac- 
cording to Buxbaum (1), 
“Independent as far as his immediate 


physical needs are concerned and emo- 
tionally secure though the transference 
he has formed to the teacher, the child 
does not feel threatened anymore by 
the other children and can accept them 
better than before”. 

In a nursery group of three-year-olds 
one can see a variety of stages in social 
relationships. Some children still need 
the close, dependent relationship with 
an adult and prefer playing alone, since 
they are still unready for strong re- 
lationships with other children. 

Some children are moving forward to 
the next stage of wanting to be near 
one another because of a common inter- 
est in a nursery activity. These chil- 
dren are involved in parallel play and 
soon will be ready for cooperative play. 

The children involved in cooperative 
play are those who are ready to develop 
strong, meaningful relationships with 
other children. They are ready to 
broaden their social horizons and active- 
ly seek each other out for a variety of 
reasons, to be discussed later. Once a 
child begins to play cooperatively with 
other children, he will still need time 
for being by himself or for playing con- 
tentedly in silent companionship in 
parallel play. 

It is interesting to note that children 
who begin nursery school at the age 
of four and who have had little contact 
with other children, experience the 
same stages in social relationships as 
the three-year-olds do, although they 
move through them more quickly. 


Molly 


Molly, a large four-year-old with 
quite adult mannerisms, entered a nurs- 
ery group of children who had been in 
school together for a year. For the first 
few weeks Molly stayed close to the 
teacher, and played happily as long as 
the teacher stayed in Molly’s range of 
vision. Once Molly felt sure of her re- 
lationship with the teacher, she began 
to play near the other children and 
would talk loudly to herself, hoping to 
attract the attention of Susan and 
Linda, who were firm friends. 

Soon, because of her persistance and 
because Susan was often absent, Molly 
was “allowed” to play with Linda, as 
long as she would agree to play the 
part of the baby, which Linda regarded 
as an inferior role. This suited Molly 
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perfectly, for she had many dependent 
needs which had not been met. Molly 
spent most of the remaining time in the 
nursery school being the “baby” in the 
other children’s dramatic play. 

Since future relationships are based 
on family relationships it is interesting 
to see what meaning children have for 
one another and how they develop 
friendships. Children who have had 
limitations in their mothering exper- 
ience sometimes find it difficult to relate 
to the teacher or to the other children. 


Buddy 


Buddy began nursery school as a 
three-year-old. The youngest of three 
children, he had been an unwelcome ad- 
dition to his family, since his mother 
had planned to take up a career. Be- 
cause of her job, she neglected Buddy 
and made makeshift provisions for his 
care. She was unable to stay with him 
during his adjustment period at school, 
yet he made no protest and seemed to 
love school. 

However, during his first year at 
school he appeared to regard the teach- 
er as a punitive person, for he would 
draw back in terror if she approached 
him. He made no attempt to relate to 
the other children and seemed most 
content to play by himself, usually at 
the water tray. 

Because the school had a variety of 
students in training, there were many 
adults in and out of the group during 
the year. It became a pattern for Buddy 
to approach each new adult, cling to her 
silently and demand her undivided at- 
tention in watching as he played. In- 
evitably the student would have to give 
some of her time to another child, and 
Buddy would retreat to his water play. 

It seemed that Buddy was looking for 
a mother substitute among these stu- 
dents; yet he found it impossible to 
relate to the permanent staff members. 
His relationship with his mother was 
so tenuous that Buddy seemed afraid to 
develop any lasting relationship for 
fear of losing the little he had with his 
mother. 

Jerry 

Jerry’s mother had wanted a girl 
badly when he was born and felt sad to 
have a second son. 

Being a maternal woman, she felt 
guilty about her negative feelings to- 
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ward Jerry and indulged him by per- 
mitting him to make unreasonable de- 
mands upon her and upon his older 
brother. When Jerry began school as 
a three-year-old, he spoke in baby talk, 
assumed the stance of a toddler, and 
smiled indiscriminately at any adult. 

He seemed unaware of the other chil- 
dren, and they soon came to look upon 
him as a part of the nursery school 
equipment for he was there every day, 
but had no involvement in their play 
and very little in his own. 

Jerry appeared to need his mother’s 
permission to grow, and it was as though 
she was too guilt-ridden to encourage 
him to move from toddlerhood to the 
challenge of being a preschooler. 

Some children from troubled families 
are more comfortable in relying on 
friendships with other children to work 
out their problems. They seem unable 
to accept the teacher’s support, appar- 
ently lacking confidence in the trust- 
worthiness of adults in general. 


Bruce 

Bruce was a sullen, angry, impulsive 
child who had been seen as a “bad boy” 
by his mother from infancy. Her second 
son had been much more satisfying to 
her. After both boys were born she re- 
turned to her job, so that Bruce and his 
brother were cared for by her mother 
and grandmother. Since he was handled 
by so many adults with varying stand- 
ards, Bruce mistrusted adults. 

Though he was aggressive with chil- 
dren, he related quickly to them in the 
nursery school, and tried hard to win 
their attention and approval. At the 
same time, he constantly tested the 
teacher’s limits and wads alert to her 
reactions. 

Bruce had been in school for ten 
months before he called his teacher by 
name, yet he was probably the most 
popular child in his group, in spite of 
his aggressiveness. He watched the 
other children carefully and would only 
play with toys that had value to them. 
He seemed to be trying to learn accept- 
able standards from the children, since 
the adult standards at home were ap- 
parently too high for him. 


Bobby 


Bobby had been born when his moth- 
er was overwhelmed by having to move 
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and remodel a house. Apparently re- 
sponding to her nervousness, he cried 
almost constantly during his first year. 

In spite of his being her third child, 
Bobby’s mother was unsure of herself 
with him and said, “I wished that I 
had had someone to tell me what to do 
with him.” Nevertheless Bobby was his 
parents’ favorite child, and they found 
it hard to discipline him. Bobby re- 
acted to his parents’ inconsistency and 
uncertainty by being tense, hyperactive 
and quite impulsive. 

He seemed fond of his teacher in 
nursery school, but he really loved 
Mary, an active, but confident child. 
Bobby found strength in his friendship 
with Mary and showed that it had a 
deep meaning for him, by calling her 
“My Mommy” most of the time and 
playing best when she was with him. 

Children who have had good family 
relationships, especially with their par- 
ents, seem to be able to establish solid 
friendships and to become excellent 
“catalysts” in a group. The children in 
these examples have mothers who are 
friendly, outgoing, and expressive. 

Mike 

Mike was a fourth child, but a first 
son. He received an overflowing of love 
from his family: his three older sisters 
were proud of him, his five maiden 
aunts showered him with gifts and at- 
tention, and his parents encouraged his 
initiative and sense of worth. 

When Mike started nursery school, 
he and his mother found it difficult to 
leave one another. Once he felt safe he 
settled down happily. He was a shy 
child who at first needed encouragement 
to play with other children. 

Mike proved himself to be an enjoy- 
able playmate with a constructive in- 
fluence on the other children. He re- 
flected his family’s love and pride with 
such trust in adults that he could put 
his creative energies into play, rather 
than feeling the need to act out or test 
limits. 


Laura 


Laura was the first child in her fam- 
ily. Her parents were obviously proud 
of their little girl and at times seemed 
amazed at her normal enterprise. At 
home she was permitted a great deal of 
independence. The family was close 


knit and members seemed to give sup- 
port to one another. 

Laura had been in nursery school 
for three weeks when she was in a se- 
vere automobile accident. Because of 
her facial injuries, Laura was hospital- 
ized for plastic surgery several times 





Doctor and nurse is a 


Cooperative play. 
favorite activity in the nursery and one a 
number of children can play together. 


after the accident. In spite of her fre- 
quent absences and painful experiences 
Laura reentered school each time with 
no difficulties and was wholeheartedly 
welcomed back by the group. 

Her dramatic play was vivid, and she 
would draw several children into play 
with her. Her good play ideas, plus her 
self confidence, made her appear to be 
one of the most mature children in her 
group. The firm support and love 
Laura’s parents gave her seemed to 
have helped her through an extremely 
difficult time in her life. 


Gregory 

All five of the Schultz children had 
attended the nursery school. Mrs. 
Schultz was a vivacious, active, ambi- 
tious woman, popular with her neigh- 
bors, nursery parents, and staff. Mr. 
Schultz was a quiet, confident, solid per- 
son who complemented his volatile wife. 

All the children had been sought out 
by the other children for their excellent 
play ideas. Their initiative and original- 
ity made them popular with staff mem- 
bers, too. These children seemed to re- 
flect their parents’ personalities. 

The youngest child, Gregory, attend- 
ed the nursery school for a short time 
as a two and a half year old. In spite 
of being the youngest member of the 
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group, Gregory fit in very well and soon 
was a favorite. 

When his family moved away from 
the school, Gregory was missed by the 
other children. Gregory, in contrast to 
most children in his age group, seemed 
ready for nursery school, perhaps be- 
cause he had already had a good group 
experience in his own home. 


Mary Ann 


Mary Ann was a round, lovable three- 
year-old Negro girl with an amazing 
sense of rhythm, expressed musically 
and in her body movements. Mary Ann’s 
mother, an attractive woman who mov- 
ed with the same grace as her daughter, 
was pregnant when Mary Ann entered 
nursery school. In her group Mary Ann 
was sought out by all the children be- 
cause of her warmth. 

In dramatic play she was the mother, 
and her mothering was tender and com- 
forting. Those children who had strong 
dependent needs came to Mary Ann 
who would cover them, stroke their 
foreheads, and croon a little tune while 
she “fed” them. In her bed at naptime 
Mary Ann would arch her back and 
stroke her distended stomach in what 
appeared to be direct identification with 
her pregnant mother with whom she 
had a close, comfortable relationship. 

In their relationships with one an- 
other not only do children reflect their 
mothering experience, but also their 
sibling relationships. Children from 
large families in crowded homes with 
limited play space, often are content to 
play alone, because for the first time 
they don’t have to be with large noisy 
groups of people. Other children seem 
to work out their conflicting sibling re- 
lationships through their choice of 
friends at school. 


Bruce 


Bruce, a child mentioned above, and 
Kathy, a large, rather placid, friendly 
girl, were close friends from the time 
they began school. Both had younger 
brothers who were favored by their 
mothers. These two children would 
play in the block corner, where Bruce 
would aggressively attack the rubber 
doll figures. Kathy would watch him 
with shocked delight and then would 
join the game, which would often end 
with both children talking in garbled 
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baby talk and rolling about on the floor 
in apparently direct imitation of their 
younger brothers. 

Jimmy 

Jimmy had an older brother, Frank, 
who had been in the nursery school and 
who had presented his family with prob- 
lems bordering on pre-delinquent be- 
havior. Jimmy was much quieter than 
Frank and had much less need to rebel 
than did his brother, yet he admired 
Frank with breathless hero worship. He 
tried to keep up with his idol, but 
Frank’s escapades were too daring for 
Jimmy to follow. 

At the nursery he chose Mark, who 
was competent and self-confident, as his 
friend, and would often comment to 
Mark as they played, “You’n me, huh, 
Mark? You’n me!” He seemed to find 
security with a contemporary with 
whom he could share, rather than com- 
pete unsuccessfully. 

Noel 

With his intelligent remarks and 
friendly approach, Noel was a favorite 
of the nursery staff. His older brother 
was also extremely bright and thus ex- 
celled Neil and treated him with super- 
cilious contempt. 

In the nursery school, Noel’s best 
friend was Jack, an unattractive, un- 
imaginative child whom he could easily 
lead and with whom he felt safe, since 
he presented no competition to Noel. 

Twins 

One year in the three-year-nursery 
group there were two sets of twins. 
Betsy and Marie had been dressed alike 
from babyhood, but were not identical; 
Betsy was round and.solid, whereas 
Marie was thin and wiry. The girls had 
had no contact with children outside 
their own family of four older siblings. 

When they began nursery school, they 
preferred playing together and would 
often ask to take part of nursery equip- 
ment out into the hall, where they play- 
ed isolated from the rest of the children. 
Betsy, the more outgoing twin, made 
the first break from her twin by choos- 
ing Sally, another round, outgoing little 
girl, as her friend. Strangers to the 
group often thought that Betsy and 
Sally were twins, because they resembl- 
ed one another more than did Marie 
and Betsy. Marie was heartbroken at 
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her twin’s desertion and sulked unhap- 
pily for days. Finally she made a few 
friendly overtures to Leah who was the 
girl twin of the boy-girl set of twins in 
the group. Leah and Marie played to- 
gether a few times, but Marie kept her 
eye on her own twin and Sally. One 
day Marie suddenly snatched Sally 
away from Betsy, so quickly that neith- 
er the staff nor Betsy knew what had 
happened. 

Sally and Marie became the best of 
friends, and Betsy mourned the loss 
of her twin and her playmate and then 
settled into play with Leah. During the 
entire year at school the twins Betsy 
and Marie competed for Sally’s friend- 
ship. At one stage they decided to be 
“three twins” and would tell Sally to 
have her mother comb her hair in the 
same style as their hair. When two of 
the trio were being exclusive, the one 
left out would always choose Leah to 
play with. 

It seemed that the twins, at the age 
of three, could only conceive of having 
one friend and that friend had to fit 
into the twin pattern, either in appear- 
ance or through actually being a twin. 

Children also may choose friends 
who are freer to express themselves or 
who represent what the child would like 
to be, himself. 


David 


David was an intelligent, but over- 
controlled child who found it difficult 
to express himself creatively. He chose 
Danny as his friend and refused to 
start to play until Danny arrived at 
school, “because Danny is my boss.” 
Danny was a member of the Schultz 
family mentioned above. He had lots 
of social know-how from already hav- 
ing had group experience at home. Al- 
though David was almost a year older 
than Danny, he enjoyed identifying 
himself with a boy who could express 
himself so freely. 


Pearl 


Pearl, a Negro child who often tried 
to deny her color, and who rebelled 
against any adult authority, chose as 
her best friend, Judy, a passive, blond 
child who was appealing to adults, be- 
cause of her shy sweetness. 

Judy responded to Pearl’s acting out 
with pleasure. Both girls seemed to see 


in each other qualities they would.like 
to have in themselves. They were close 
friends throughout their nursery years. 





Solitary play. A child needs time to play 
on his own and to explore individual interests. 


The following is an unusual example 
of a child who gained satisfaction from 
other children solely through vicarious 
identification. 

Tony 


Although he made no attempt to re- 
late to the other children or to adults, 
Tony watched the entire group with 
fascination. He maintained a stubborn 
silence and would even refuse to move 
from a certain spot in the room. 

Nevertheless he enjoyed the aggres- 
sive behavior of three very active boys 
in the group whom he watched as if he 
were viewing a fascinating television 
show. From his facial expression one 
could see that he was actively identified 
with the wild activity which he could 
not permit himself to join. 

Since it has been established that the 
child’s developing social relationships 
are a part of his total development, and 
if social relationships cannot be taught, 
what does the nursery school teacher 
do? 

There are many ways a teacher can 
be alert to notice when a child is ready 
to make friends. When a child who has 
previously played alone begins to play 
near other children, or when a child 
“stations” himself in one area where 
he watches the other children carefully, 
he is showing signs of readiness to play 
with others. 
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The teacher can pick up these clues 
and set up situations where this child 
can be with another child. Perhaps she 
can suggest that a shy child run an er- 
rand with a more outgoing child, as get- 
ting the juice from the kitchen or tak- 
ing something to the secretary. 

If the child is too timid to talk of his 
preference for playmates at school, he 
may feel much freer to mention this 
at home. In conference with the child’s 
mother the teacher can often learn 
which children the shy child would like 
to play with. 

With the large number of play areas 
in a nursery school, a child can be pair- 
ed off with another child who has sim- 
ilar interests, such as painting together 
at a double easel. 

The block corner, an ever popular 
area, is an excellent spot to encourage 
parallel play, leading to cooperative 
projects. When dramatic play is taking 
place in the dolls’ corner, the teacher 
can suggest a minor role for the shy 
child, if she feels that this will not dis- 
rupt the ongoing play. 

Activities involving plastic materials 
help free an inhibited child, since water 
play and finger painting encourage 
spontaneity. If a child is making ten- 
uous attempts at friendships, he and 
another child may feel less constraint 
when they are engaged in an activity 
both enjoy, such as water play and fin- 
ger paint. In both these areas, it is im- 
portant to consider the grouping, since 
an overly aggressive child could fright- 
en off the more timid child. 

Activities which include the entire 
group provide the teacher with the op- 
portunity to help a shy, or self-conscious 
child. When clay or dough are avail- 
able, many children prefer to use it at 
the same time. With something concrete 
to manipulate and talk about children 
may use this group experience to ex- 
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press themselves and to foster friend- 
ships. 

Music activities often help free a 
child from his inhibitions, if he isn’t 
rushed into participating before he is 
ready. The teacher can also help the 
entire group become aware of each 
other by calling roll daily or asking the 
children who is missing when there are 
absentees. By her own attitude toward 
each child she can help the children 
realize the value each child has for her. 

When a child is ill, the other children 
in the group can make “get well” cards 
and messages for him. On his return to 
the group, the teacher can assure him 
that he has been missed, so that he, 
and the other children, become aware 
of his important place in the group. 

Hartley et al. (3) suggest that if a 
child has persisting difficulties in re- 
lationships and cannot feel free to make 
friends even when he has shown his 
readiness for it, the teacher needs to 
find out why the child cannot get along 
with the other children, where he has 
been damaged, and then help him 
strengthen himself. 

This involves getting to know the 
child’s family through home visits and 
parent conferences, observing the child 
in his play, and discussing the child’s 
behavior with other staff members in 
planning sessions. The nursery teach- 
er must be aware of the variety of social 
needs in the group and able to meet 
these needs in each child. 

Thus in a group experience the child 
is not only given the opportunity for 
developing friendships when he is 
ready, but also he is facilitated in mak- 
ing these friendships with the help of 
competent, intuitive guidance from his 
teacher. The adults with a group of 
children can see when and how these 
friendships begin, why they are sustain- 
ed, and what meaning they have for 
the children. 
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THE NURSERY TEACHER’S ROLE 


RICHARD P. EMERSON, M. D. 
Dr. Emerson is staff psychiatrist at the Judge Baker Guidance Cen- 


ter and the James Jackson Putnam Children’s Center, 


constulting 


psychiatrist at Lyman School for Boys and a child psychiatrist in 


private practice in Boston. 


As staff psychiatrist for the Newton School Unit of the Judge Baker 
Pilot Study on Training of Personnel for Work in the Field of Delin- 
quency, Dr. Emerson and his colleagues have run a number of group 
seminars for teachers and guidance counselors. It is from these discus- 
sions of the teachers’ feelings about their role that the thinking in this 
article originated. (Reprinted from BANE REPORTS, Boston Associa- 


tion for Nursery Education.) 


To try to define what the psychiatrist, 
or any other type of professional, expects 
of the nursery school teacher, is to ask 
a question which, at the present time, 
can be answered only in needlessly spe- 
cific or uselessly general terms, since 
the science of the profession itself a- 
waits clarification. 


The fact that the question is asked at 
all tells us something about the stage 
of development of the role and about 
the sources of external pressure that 
are shaping it. 

At some point, every professional 
group must attempt to define its identity 
by clarifying its relations with other 
professions with which it may collabor- 
ate and communicate, but this is usually 
a late development and follows after the 
discovery of the need, the development 
of useful techniques, the establishment 
of training in the craft and the elabora- 
tion of an appropriate body of theory. 

Teachers of young children, in their 
effort to establish a clear professional 
image of themselves which will help 
them define in general terms what they 
should and should not be expected to 
do, suffer from the need to use theory 
that arises outside their profession and 
was not specifically developed to further 
the understanding of their craft. 

An even more serious difficulty is the 
knowledge that ‘each of the behavioral 
sciences has something to say about how 
the teacher should understand and carry 
out her job and most such sciences are 
themselves battlegrounds of cosmolog- 
ies. 

When we consider the problem of 
self-interest arising when students of a 
science organize themselves as a pro- 
fession, we can sense some of the feel- 
ing behind the nursery school teacher’s 


question, to each of several professions, 
“What do YOU expect of me?” 

The child psychiatrist can certainly 
say something about how he perceives 
his relationship with the nursery school 
teacher and about the ways she can use 
her skill to assist his therapeutic work, 
just as he can offer her helpful contribu- 
tions. 

Many other groups have something 
to say about their points of view and the 
nursery school teacher herself is in dan- 
ger of becoming a symbol of all the del- 





A teacher’s role consists of many parts 
harmonized by her interest in emerging in- 
dividuality. 


egated social training functions of an 
uncertain society and, hence, a scape- 
goat for whatever training will fail to 
achieve. 

All this makes one want to forgo de- 
tailed comment and simply encourage 
the teacher to keep a clear head, as she 
will need it! 

The teacher must, as must every other 
skilled person, approach the establish- 
ment of a professional identity in an 
orderly manner, from within outward, 
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focussing first on the nature of her task 
and the skills required by it, and only 
lastly on the results achieved and how 
other people feel about them. 

This, then, leads back to the clearer 
redefinition of the original task, as the 
evaluating society becomes the same so- 
ciety still asking for help. 





i 


How does the child see the teacher? 


To get a first-hand comment on the 
teacher’s task as seen by the direct re- 
cipient of her services, a very recent 
nursery school graduate was asked how 
she felt about the experience. 

She spoke with approval of the var- 
ious routines (which made her feel an 
indispensible member of an important 
group) and of the pleasure of play in 
the different corners of the room with 
different groups of friends. 

But her chief feeling of accomplish- 
ment was in the area of learning and 
consisted of pride in the mastery of or- 
ganized group activities, learning songs 
and games together, understanding new 
stories she had never heard before. 

She was pleased with the discovery, 
in such paper work as coloring, cutting 
and pasting, that the quality of the re- 
sult matters and that to produce good 
results one must learn to go about it in 
the right way. 

“You should learn something before 
you be a teacher,” was her opinion. 

Another child might emphasize other 
aspects of the matter, but to many chil- 
dren, as well as to society as a whole, 
the nursery school is a downward ex- 
tension of the school educational sys- 
tem, with mastery of self-chosen or 
teacher-assigned tasks being the chief 
consciously-held goal. 
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Education of this type is one of the 
nursery school teacher’s goals, but it is 
never her only goal and often not even 
the chief one. Her role must thus be 
clarified with her pupils and their par- 
ents and it is here that her basic identity 
will be established, the role being de- 
fined as one lives it. 

Sources of confusion at this level will 
be the other chief uses to which the 
nursery school is put by its patrons— 
baby-sitting and emotional rehabilita- 
tion. Each of these is sought by parents 
who are, to some extent, guilty, and who 
will, to this extent, resent the teacher 
and oppose the growth of her positive 
relationship with their child. 

Your teacher is not your mother and 
this basic role-defining distinction is 
often perceived ambivalently or not at 
all. 


The nursery school teacher, in her 
group work with four-year-old children, 
occupies a curiously pivotal position in 
the transition zone between home and 
school, between adult-dependent and 
peer-group relationships, between Oedi- 
pal and realistic interests and between 
denial and repression as major modes 
of defense. 

One wonders why her role was never 
established before and it is possible that 
the inchoate nature of the interregnum 
between infancy and latency, which we 
know as the Oedipal period, accounts 
for the ommission since the wide range 
of teacher approaches required makes 
her identification with any single inte- 
grated role almost impossible. 

It is also possible that society has, un- 
til now, believed that whatever the 
child of four needed could be acquired 
at home. Many may still view the ad- 
vent of the professional nursery school 
teacher, in her increasingly elaborated 
modern incarnation, less as a new re- 
source than as a reproof for what should 
have been accomplished by the parents 
themselves. 


With the spread of the nursery school 
system, organized society is, for the first 
time, beginning to take a direct hand in 
the specifically social—some would call 
it the “moral”—training of young chil- 
dren. 


In this country only universal mili- 
tary training, accepted comparatively 
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recently, offers a comparable example, 
though other societies have developed 
many such instruments throughout their 
history, right down to the “kibbutzim 
and communes” of the present day. 

The nursery school teacher happens 
to be located near the center of a grad- 
ual but profound social change from in- 
dividualistic to some new form of col- 
lective social values. This brings with 
it a shift in emphasis from other types 
of knowledge to the kind of science that 
focusses directly on the intrapersonal 
and interpersonal transaction and seeks 
to understand not only its mechanism 
but it significance. 

Each science has a value system ap- 
propriate to its material, and in the psy- 
chological and social sciences these val- 
ues are psychological and social. Their 
significance is thus no longer remote but 
very personal and immediate to each 
one of us. This accounts for the storms 
which sometimes beset the nursery 
school teacher. 

In such a situation the teacher is well 
advised to cultivate her understanding 
and to guard her status as an open-mind- 
ed person. In this way her views will 
not tend to diminish her effectiveness 
as a communicator and the richness of 
what she can convey will not be re- 
stricted by her adherence to a single 
point of view. 

On the other hand, to believe every- 
thing is to know nothing and the train- 
ing of teachers must certainly select 
what theory is relevant to and effica- 
cious for the task immediately to be 
done. 


The modern nursery school teacher 
needs an adequate understanding of bio- 
logical and psychological development 
and an awareness both of the current 
values and expectations of the culture 
within which she lives and some of the 
experiments and solutions experienced 
by other cultures. 

Teachers, along with others who work 
in the helping professions, suffer at 
times from the uneasy realization that 
it isn’t what they know that counts so 
much as what they are and what they 
are able to do. 

The nursery school teacher has to re- 
spond immediately to the immediate 
event, without considering how the 
mountain Arapesh would handle it or 


what it would have meant to Little Hans. 


To do this one needs some self-know- 
ledge and self-acceptance. But the 
“mental health” of the professional is 
not ordinarily considered a legitimate 
criterion for certification or advance- 
ment nor has introspection proved to 





Defining the role as one lives it. 


be an adequate approach to most clini- 
cal and educational problems. 


Therefore one must learn what one 
can. One must also establish one’s po- 
sition in the educational, clinical and 
social structure in which one works. 
Nursery school work, with its demands 
for physical energy and mental flexi- 
bility, can be well done by young women 
but ordinarily is not as well done by 
others. 


This means that training centers are 
laboriously educating teachers whose 
productive professional span will be 
short. And, as in all clinical lines, the 
superior practioner who stays in the 
profession is ordinarily promoted to 
teaching and administrative functions 
and becomes lost as a practicing pro- 
fessional. 


Certainly a major by-product of the 
nursery school education of children is 
the child-rearing education of young 
women who move from professional to 
private life in a small but continuous 
stream. They go on to other things, 
among them the raising of children. 


How they handle this will depend 
more on childhood than on adult train- 
ing experiences but in all their lives 
these women will continue to communi- 
cate what they learned in the profes- 
sion for which they were trained, pro- 
vided that profession and its aims are 
identifiable and understandable. 
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MEET THEM 


Leaders in nursery education will 
gather in St. Louis October 18-21 for 
the conference of the National Associa- 
tion for Nursery Education. 

Speeches, a panel discussion, a forum, 
a digest, and seminars will cover the 
field of the education of the young 
child. 


Dr. Donald Brie- 
land, Director of 
Children’s Ser- 
vices, Illinois De- 
partment of Public 
Welfare, establish- 
es the climate on 
the opening night, 
speaking on “Chil- 
dren in Focus.” 


“Childhood in 20th Century America” 
by Dr. Peter B. Neubauer opens the 
Thursday session. Dr. Neubauer is a 
member of the Child Development Cen- 
ter, New York. 


Dr. Helen R. Le- 
Baron, Iowa State 
University, pre- 
sides over a panel 
discussion, “Impli- 
cations for Nurs- 
ery Education 
from the 1961 
White House Con- 
ference” on Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

Panel members will be Cornelia Gold- 
smith, Division of Day Care and Foster 
Homes, New York City; Dr. James L. 
Hymes, Jr., University of Maryland, and 
Theodora Reeve, New York Department 
of Education. 





Friday’s pro- 
gram opens with a 
forum, “The Com- 
munity Works To- 


gether for Chil- 
dren.” Dr. Millie 
Almy, Columbia 


University, will be 
the moderator. 
Taking part will 
be Dr. Richard E. 
Wolf, Children’s 
Hospital, Cincinnati; Dr. James Gallo- 
way, University of Oklahoma; Phyllis 
Richards, University of Texas; Dr. Del 
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IN ST. LOUIS 


Schalock, Oregon State University; Wil- 
liam Ferzacoa, Community Child Guid- 
ance Clinic, St. Louis and the Reverend 
Allan N. Zacher, Cathedral Counseling 
Center, St. Louis. 

Leaders in nursery education will 
conduct seminars featuring “The Teach- 
er in Focus” on Friday afternoon. 


Mr. Reinhart B. 
Gutman of Friend- 
ship House, Wash- | 
ington, D. C. 
speaks on “If the 
Community 
Cares” on Friday 
evening. 













“What 
Education 


Nursery 

Means 
"3 to the Child” will 
/* be presented by 

~ Judith Cauman of 
the Philadelphia 
Health and Wel- 
fare Council on 


D. : Bruce Saturday morning. 


Dr. 
Gardner, Iowa } 
State University, © 


will preside as © 
moderator for “Re- 
search Digest” Sat- 
urday morning. 
Particip ating 
will be Dr. Roger | 
G. Barker, Univer- § 
sity of Kansas; Dr. § 
Edith M. Dowley, 
Stanford University; Dr. William Har- 
tup, State University of Iowa; Dr. Shir- 
ley Moore, University of Minnesota; 
Prof. Eveline Omwake, Yale University 





and Dr. Ralph--Witherspoon, Florida 
State University. 

Pes Dr. Glenn R. 

Hawkes, Iowa 

State University 


> and President of 
* the National As- 
sociation for Nurs- 
ery Education will 
close the confer- 
ence with “Focus 
On Our Future.” 
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1961 Conference - National As 
OCTOBER I8, 19, 20, 21 ST. LOUIS, h 


With the Cooperation of the Midweste: 








WIDE ANGLE LENS 
INTERNATIONAL 





WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1961 
Registration 8:30 a.m.-9 p.m. 
Exhibits 9 a.m.-7 p.m. 


Tours 9:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
(advance registration requested) 


NANE Board Meeting 9 a.m.-12:00 
MANE Board Meeting 9 a.m.-12:00 


Meeting of representatives of NANE 
affiliate organizations 2:30-4:30 


GENERAL SESSION 7:30 p.m. 


Welcome to St. Louis: Jennie Wahlert 
Honorary Life Member, Nursery Edu- 
cation Council of St. Louis 


Response: Dr. Glenn R. Hawkes, 
President, NANE 


Film: “Children in Focus” 


Focus on Children 


Speaker. Dr. Donald Brieland, Director of 
Children’s Services, Illinois Department 
of Public Welfare 


RECEPTION: Nursery Education Council 
of Greater St. Louis, host 
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STANDARD LENS—DEPTH OF FIELD 
NATIONAL 





THURSDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1961 


Registration 8-10:30 a.m. 
Exhibits 8-9:15 a.m. 


GENERAL SESSION 9:15 a.m. 

Childhood in 20th Century America 

Speaker: Dr. Peter B. Neubauer, Child 
Development Center, New York, N.Y. 


Coffee Time 10:15 


REACTION GROUPS 10:45 

| Day Care 

I! Private Nursery Schools 

Ill Laboratory Nursery Schools 

IV Cooperative Nursery Schools 

V Programs for Exceptional Children 
VI Church Sponsored Nursery Schools 
VII Licensing and Standards 


Exhibits 12:15-2:30 


Developing Rooms 1-2:30 

Registration 1-2:30 

MANE Membership Meeting 1-2:30 

GENERAL SESSION 2:30 

Implications for Nursery Education from 

the 1960 White House Conference: 

Panel Discussion 

Moderator: Dean Helen R. LeBaron, lowa 
State University 

Cornelia Goldsmith, Division of Day Care 
and Foster Homes, New York City 

Dr. James L. Hymes, Jr., University of 
Maryland 

Theodora Reeve, New York State Depart- 
ment of Education 

RECEPTION 4:00: MANE-NANE, hosts 

Developing Rooms & Exhibits 4:30-6:00 

Focus on Fun and Friends 
A Night on the Town 


Association for Nursery Education 
iS, MISSOURI STATLER-HILTON HOTEL 


idwestern Association for Nursery Education 





STANDARD LENS—SHARPEN FOCUS 
THE COMMUNITY 





FRIDAY, OCTOBER 20, 1961 


Registration 8-9:15 a.m. 
Exhibits 8-9:15 a.m. 


GENERAL SESSION 9:15 


The Community Works Together for 

Children: Forum 

Moderator: Dr. Millie Almy, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 

Dr. Richard E. Wolf, Pediatrician, Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, Cincinnati 

Dr. James Galloway, Family Life Insti- 
tute, University of Oklahoma 

Phyllis Richards, Division of Child De- 
velopment, University of Texas 

Dr. Del Schalock, Department of Family 
Life, Oregon State University 

William Ferzacca, Community Child 
Guidance Clinic, St. Louis 

The Rev. Allan N. Zacher, Cathedral 
Counseling Center, St. Louis 


Coffee Time 10:15 


DISCUSSION GROUPS—led by Forum 
discussants (Group assignment at Reg- 
istration Desk) 


Group Luncheons (by arrangement) 

Exhibits 12:00-3:15 

NANE Membership Meeting 1:30 

SEMINARS 3:15-5:00 

The Teacher in Focus 

Seminars conducted by leaders in the 
field of nursery education 

Developing Rooms 3:30-5:00 


GENERAL SESSION 8:00 p.m. 

If the Community Cares 

Speaker: Mr. Reinhart B. Gutman, 
Friendship House, Washington, D.C. 

RECEPTION: Missouri State Council for 
Nursery Education, host 
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PORTRAIT LENS 
THE CHILD 





SATURDAY, OCTOBER 21, 1961 


Registration 8-9:15 a.m. 

Group Breakfasts (by arrangement) 

Developing Rooms & Exhibits 8-9:15 

GENERAL SESSION 9:15 

What Nursery Education Means to The 

Child 

Speaker: Judith Cauman, Philadelphia 
Health and Welfare Council 

Coffee Time 10:15 

RESEARCH DIGEST 10:45 

Moderator: Dr. D. Bruce Gardner, lowa 
State University 

Dr. Roger G. Barker, University of Kansas 

Dr. Edith Dowley, Stanford University 

Dr. Willard Hartup, State University of 
lowa 

Dr. Shirley Moore, University of Minne- 

sota 

Prof. Eveline Omwake, Yale University 

Dr. Ralph Witherspoon, Florida State 
University 


CONFERENCE LUNCHEON 1:00 p.m. 
Focus on Our Future 


Speaker: Dr. Glenn R. Hawkes, President 
NANE 





DEVELOPING ROOMS 


Consultation and Resource Materials 

related to: 

Legislative Action 

Organizing Local & State ANE 

Exceptional Children 

Creative Experiences 

Public Relations: The Written and 
Spoken Word 

Photographic Techniques 

Building Design 
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SOVIET EMPHASIS OF THE EDUCATION 
OF THE YOUNG 


LUCILE LINDBERG 


“Why do you spend so much for the 
education of young children?” we asked 
the Vice Minister of Education in Mos- 
cow after having seen several of their 
well-equipped nurseries and _ kinder- 
gartens. 


“Because it is there that children be- 
gin to understand what it means to be 
a responsible citizen of our great Soviet. 
Also we have found that children who 
have had kindergarten work learn to 
read more quickly and more easily when 
they begin school at age seven. It is 
important for the education of the par- 
ents, too.” 


Thus, in a few words we had the 
goals of preschool education stated for 
us by this high ranking official. 


Despite the value attached to early 
education there are not yet enough 
places for all the children whose par- 
ents want them to attend. Every year 
several hundred kindergartens are built; 
but it will be some time before facilities 
are available for all. 


Parents Wishes 


Most parents wish to have their chil- 
dren in kindergarten altho in many in- 
stances they must attend twelve hours 
per day, six days each week, twelve 
months of the year. Schooling for these 
young children is not free. Payments 
are nominal and vary with the ability 
to pay. Most of the time they do not 
cover the cost of the four meals which 
are served each day. 


Some children are placed in nurseries 
at the age of two months. These are 
supervised by the Ministry of Health 
and include children up to the age of 
three. Only a small proportion of Soviet 
children attend these. They are chil- 
dren of working parents who do not 
find it possible to make other arrange- 
ments for the care of their children. 


Many statements made about women 
working in the Soviet might lead one 
to believe that everyone works. Actually 
we found that many mothers of young 


Dr. Lindberg is Coordinator of student teaching, 
Queens College, Flushing, New York. She spent five 
weeks in Russia in 1959 as a delegate of the Compara- 
tive Education Society. 


children remain at home. Often they 
assume the care of two or three children 
other than their own during the day. 
Sometimes aunts and grandmothers are 
charged with the care of babies. 


Kindergarten education extends for 
a period of four years, ages three to sev- 
en. 





Some children are placed in nurseries at 
the age of two months. 


“This is not a school, it is a kinder- 
garten,” I was told when I began to use 
the words interchangeably during my 
visit to a very attractive kindergarten 
in the Soviet Union. 


“Why do you distinguish between 
them in this manner?” I asked. 


“Because in a school they have formal 
lessons in reading and writing. In a 
kindergarten, we do not.” 


The size of a kindergarten varies from 
125 to 250 children divided into groups 
of 25. Each group has a playroom and 
a dormitory room. Often there is a din- 
ing room, too. 


Dormitory rooms are light and sunny. 
Beds are child size equipped with good 
springs and mattresses. In one building 
we found cutwork bedspreads and em- 
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broidered pillowcases. When we asked 
if this was very practical we were told: 


“This is the heritage of the Russian 
people. We cannot yet afford to have 
these things in our homes but someday 
we shall. How will our boys and girls 
grow to value them if they do not have 
them at school! 


“Here they learn that if we all work 
very hard we can improve the living 
for all of us. Having these fine coverlets 
adds to their understanding of the goals 
of our great Soviet and the responsi- 
bility they have as citizens for their 
attainment.” 


There are always at least two adults 
on duty in each room. One is a fully 
qualified teacher and the other is an as- 
sistant who has had a short training per- 
iod. These adults work six hours and 
then are relieved by two others. 


Every kindergarten has the services 
of a doctor and a nurse at least six hours 
per day. Since this is a completely soc- 
ialized state the kindergarten is an ap- 
propriate place to schedule the regular 
physical examinations of young chil- 
dren. 


The doctors we saw were women who 
seemed to enjoy being with the chil- 
dren. They did not have the highly pro- 
fessional education of our doctors but 
instead were carefully trained technic- 
ians who refer those with unusual symp- 
toms to doctors with a higher training. 


Music 


Kindergartens had the services of a 
music teacher for several hours each 
week. The type of singing and rhythms 
seemed to vary according to the per- 
sonality of the music teacher. Some- 
times children sat primly in straight 
rows and responded in a _e stolid 
way to the varied clappings required. 
In other places enthusiasm was high, 
eyes sparkled and every muscle of their 
bodies seemed to vibrate as they re- 
sponded. 


In rhythms they did much of the type 
of work with wands and hoops preva- 
lent in other European kindergartens. 
Most of this was teacher directed and 
children knew which actions were call- 
ed for by each type of music. The music 
room was equipped with a piano. 
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Four of the twelve hours spent at 
school are out of doors if weather per- 
mits. In many parts of the Soviet Un- 
ion winters are severe. Children are ac- 
customed to bitter cold. Their faces in- 
dicate that they have been out of doors 
in all kinds of weather. Heavy clothing 
is donned and the whole class goes gaily 
out with the teachers to enjoy them- 
selves. 


Walks in the neighborhood are a part 
of the program and often groups go reg- 
ularly to play in parks if there are any 
close by. Equipment varied in amount 
and kind from one institution to another. 
In some kindergartens we found it lim- 
ited to sand piles and the toys to be used 
in sand, but there were durable func- 
tional pieces in most kindergartens. 


“We are off to Moscow,” five children 
called to me on one playground as they 
spun the propeller of their great metal 
airplane. It was set up off the ground 
and was accessible to them via a step 
ladder. The children were thrilled with 
their great silver bird and scrambled 





Playrooms are almost too crowded and the 
children’s play is highly structured. 
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in and out of it engaging in many ses- 
sions of dramatic play, a play intended 
to help them learn the importance and 
enjoyment of labor and the many as- 
pects of work in the Soviet Union. 


On one part of the playground a ship 
was the center of attention. It had two 
decks, the upper one reached by a sturdy 
staircase. Children blew the whistle 


and took turns trying on the captain’s 
cap. The lights which really worked 
were operated by batteries. The chil- 
dren invited us to come aboard and be 
with them on their trip around the 





The people of the Soviet believe that it 
matters what happens to a child at three, 
four, five, six. 


world. On some other playgrounds less 
pretentious boats made possible just as 
exciting play. 

Playhouses were truly child size. Fur- 
nishings were extremely complete and 
decorations were colorful with huge at- 
tractive floral designs painted on the 
walls. Here boys and girls played the 
roles of mothers, fathers, all workers 
for their country. Here children recited 
the wonderful make-believe achieve- 
ments they had made in the factories 
where they worked. 


Ski jumps are much in evidence. They 
are small ones built to meet the needs 
of the three to seven year olds. 


Inside, the playrooms are almost too 
crowded with dolls and other toys. In 
some places we saw heavy wagons and 
pieces large enough for children to 
ride inside. Each set of blocks contained 
the pieces of the Kremlin walls. Use of 
these materials varied from place to 
place. 


Director Influence 


Where a director was easy and natur- 
al, teachers and children seemed to have 
developed such attitudes and children 
seemed carefree and happy. Where 
the director was rigid all of the classes 
assumed such an orientation and chil- 
dren moved in a stiff, unnatural way. 


Much attention is given to speaking 
and listening. Teachers read stories and 
poems to children daily. Children them- 
selves retell stories or make up their 
own. Directors told us that children 
learn to do formal reading at age seven 
and that their ease in reading depends 
on how much opportunity children have 
to express themselves. 


Kindergartens located in the cities 
take their whole contingent of children 
and teachers to a camp in the country 
for twenty-six days. Many of these 
camps are located in wooded areas. The 
program is carried on out of doors and 
advantage is taken of the opportunity 
to enjoy nature. There is much plant- 
ing, harvesting, and eating the fruits of 
the labor. Animals can be cared for. 
Parents can come out during the week- 
end to see the children. 


Each kindergarten has a director and 
one or two assistant directors, accord- 
ing to the size of the school. Custodial 
staff is sufficient to keep buildings spot- 
less. 


Parents Committee 


The parents’ committee is responsible 
for the appearance of the building. Be- 
fore a director arrives in the morning 
the committee has made its inspection 
and if they do not like what they find 
it is they who speak to the workers. 
This is not the director’s job. She is an 
educator and should give her full at- 
tention to the things of educational 
significance. 


Food service and quality is super- 
vised by the parents’ committee, too. 
Four meals are served each day. Great 
attention is given to achieving balanced 
menus. 


Before a mother can enroll her child 
in the kindergarten she must take a 
course. Emphasis is placed on how chil- 
dren develop and what the parent’s re- 
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sponsibility is in making this develop- 
ment possible. If parents do not pass 
the examination at the end of the course 
they must either take the course again 
or give up hopes of having their chil- 
dren enrolled. Since parents very much 
wish this opportunity for their boys and 
girls they usually are willing to study 
harder the second time. 

Parents’ meetings are held four times 
each year and attendance is almost per- 
fect. They are held in the afternoon 
and mothers and fathers leave their 
work to attend. After all, what could 
be more important than the education 
of their children. Any factory manager 
would understand this. 


Many of the kindergartens have been 
built and are maintained by factories 
for the children of their workers. Thus 
we find an institution operated by a 
biscuit factory, a leather factory or a 
cooperative farm. 

At a very early age children serve as 
monitors taking the responsibility for 
checking up on each other. This is a 
part of the discipline of communism. 

In each institution visited we found 
an emphasis on moral education, some- 
times spoken of as developing responsi- 
bility as citizens of the great Soviet. In 
keeping with this was the emphasis 
upon labor. 
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Children, age three to seven, seemed 
to be happy. Equipment and materials 
were more than adequate. Personnel 
was well trained and showed genuine 
interest in the growth of boys and girls. 
There were many opportunities for fine 
experiences. 

The things children did were more 
highly structured than is usual in our 
good nursery schools. In spite of the 
time spent in dramatic play there did 
not seem to be the highly imaginative 
quality one finds in some of our schools. 
The big blocks so much used here for 
children to make their own houses, 
boats, and planes, were almost com- 
pletely missing. Adults set the tone by 
placing the boat, house or plane in the 
child’s world. 


Faith in Education 


But the people of the Soviet believe 
that the education of young children is 
important. They are making improve- 
ments constantly in their program and 
it appears that they will continue to do 
so. 

They hope eventually to be able to 
cut the size of their classes because they 
feel that individual attention at this 
age is very important—that it matters 
what happens to a child at three, four, 
five, six. 


BUILDINGS FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 
An exhibit of buildings for nursery children is planned for the NANE confer- 


ence in St. Louis, October 18-21. 


Do you have a new building or a remodeled building that shows good features 


for schools for the young child? 


One or two mounts, 20” by 30”, should include photographs of the exterior and 
interior of building or perspective drawings of proposed buildings and a site plan 
drawn to a scale large enough to show the building in relation to the outside 


play area. 


Reserve a place for your display now, by writing Mrs. Dorothy Wehoelter, 
Building Exhibit Chairman, Southside Day Nursery, 2930 Iowa Avenue, St. Louis 


18, Missouri. 
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GOOD NEWS 


The JOURNAL OF NURSERY EDUCATION has been elected by the 
subscribers to the EDUCATION INDEX for indexing in that publication. 
The EDUCATION INDEX is received by approximately 2700 libraries in 
the United States and abroad. Indexing will begin with this number of 
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From the Teacher’s Notebook . . 


The Big Box 
HELGA HAACKE 


Life in a Nursery School is always 
full of surprises. There is hardly a day 
passes without a quick change of plans 
—that is, the teacher’s plans. Children 
are full of ideas, and their imagination 
is more fertile than ours. 

The day the life-size monkey came 
was a case in point. A big box full of 
surprises from a well-meaning donor 
had arrived, and each group got a beaut- 
iful and large stuffed animal. My group 
got a box too, a box as big as a house, 
4x2x2 feet! I know that children like 
cardboard boxes to crawl into, and that 
they eventually bang them up. 


But I had set my eyes on the monkey. 
My children love the “Curious George” 
books, and I was waiting eagerly for 
the gleams of delight on their faces 
when they saw the money. He was 
sitting on the edge of the big box, in the 
middle of the floor. 

Ellen was first to arrive. Her face lit 
up, and I rejoiced. But my joy was 
dampened as she walked up to the box, 
focused on the monkey and said quite 
critically: “He looks awful big and 
heavy.” Without any further comment 
she walked off to struggle out of her 
snowpants. 

In charged Jan, letting out a big 
“Whoop!” He loves animals, so I was 
again full of expectations. He ran up 
to the box, looked into it with a broad 
grin on his face. “This box is mine! I’m 
going to take it. home!” ’ 

As.if the monkey, still sitting on the 
edge, had a claim to ownership too, Jan 
grabbed him by a long arm and hurled 
him across the room, and in the same 
vigorous movement somersaulted him- 
self into the box, pulling the covers 
down over himself. It was dark in there, 
and very quiet. 

More children arrived. I felt sorry for 
the monkey, picked it up and placed it 
on a chair at the table to attract atten- 
tion. But the monkey might just as well 
have sat on a palm tree somewhere in 
the jungle. 

While I was still pondering how to 


Miss Haacke is a nursery school teacher at Sarah 
Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York. 


circumvent the issue, to keep Jan in 
good spirits, and still let the twelve oth- 
er children share the fun, they solved 
the problem. The box became a truck, 
and they started pushing it around the 
floor, with Jan in it. 

He was delighted, and when he pop- 
ped up his head and threw the covers 
back, he was willing to share the ample 
space with one other child. Both were 
stretched out on the bottom being push- 
ed around eagerly with gales of laugh- 
ter. 

Soon Jan, who remained in the box 
while the other children took their turn, 
found out that the box could comfort- 
ably hold three and four children, and 
taking turns became less of a long wait. 


| Sal 


The box becomes a puppet theatre. 














Four children are quite heavy, even 
in a big box on a well groomed linoleum 
floor, so I became the chief pusher with 
plenty of eager helpers: But still Jan 
remained in the box and refused to 
come out. My children know each other 
well, and they know Jan. Still, a few 
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complaints came from here and there 
about his long, long turn. 

I know Jan very well, too. So I said, 
“Jan, that’s hard work, pushing the box. 
I need somebody very strong to help 
me.” Out of the box he popped, and with 
great vigor helped push the box around. 

After twenty minutes of pushing, to 
the accompaniment of loud and happy 
noise, I was getting tired and needed a 
respite. So I said: “Why don’t we paint 
the box?” 

Jan quickly made this suggestion his 
own. “Yeahhhhh....” and off he dashed 
to the paintroom. True to himself, he 
proceeded to pour all the nice fresh 
paint together, in a separate container. 

Susan ran after him and objected, 
“Don’t do that, that makes a dirty col- 
or!” Jan, unperturbed, this time: “That’s 
just what I want!” And off he stomped 
with a big coffee can full of dirty gray, 
a brush in his hand. 

The other children, eight of them, 
watched with fascination as he began 
to paint the box with long, professional 
strokes. The color did not matter any- 
more. “Can we help?” Jan, in a truly 
generous mood: “Yep.” 

Within minutes, nine children painted 
the box. Jan, feeling quite superior, 
very seriously gave instructions on how 
to go about it. 

The huge box got a second coat of 
blue and red on top of the gray mud 
color, because now Jan could admit that 
these colors were prettier than his mix- 
ture. 

My children were never so fast out 
of boots and snowpants and jackets as 
on this morning—and around the box. 
Jan asserted his assumed property 
rights, not letting anybody in. 

Jan, who does not often permit him- 
self to get fully involved in an activity, 
especially not with a large group of 
children, emerged as the radiant and 
proud leader of the “painting team”, and 
was the first one to put his brush down 
when a “break” was suggested. 

He completed his job after juice-time, 
while the other children listened to a 
record. Later on, Jan and some other 
boys went outdoors. 

While the girls danced, the box was 
taken over by the three “sedate” boys 
of the group. They had watched, and 
had helped briefly to push and paint the 
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box, but were reluctant to take it over 
as long as Jan was there. 

Now was their golden: opportunity. 
The laughter and happy noise that came 
out of this box was wonderful to hear. 
The loudest boy in the trio had hardly 
ever dared to raise his voice before. 

The second day of the box, Jan, who 
seldom knows what to do when he ar- 
rives, stormed into the room and in no 
time had arranged all available tables 
and chairs around the box. It was going 
to be a castle today. Eventually he ex- 
changed a larger table for a smaller one 
from another room, so the few children 
who did not man his castle had a table 
to work on. An accomplishment for 
Jan. Our “knights”, about eight boys 
and girls, were climbing in and out of 
the box, going on missions. Jan was the 
“boss of the game”, and a good one. 
Very much in contrast to other days, 
there was no fighting, hitting and biting. 

The third day, the box had a rather 
quiet day. It was plainly a house. Three 
to four children could fit quite comfort- 
ably into it. They took books, crayons, 
paper and scissors along, and quietly 
worked and chatted. 

Our guinea pig, a most gentle and 
patient creature, is an extremely im- 
portant member of the group. It was 
taken into the box too, and sat quietly 
on somebody’s lap or in the corner. 

Making houses and “play pens” for 
the guinea pig from cardboard boxes 
has been a favorite activity for some 
time, and the BIG BOX had to be adapt- 
ed to his needs too. 


So, a little square hole was cut into 
the edge, and another one a little high- 
er into the narrow side of the box, to 
give the pig a door and a window, and 
thus some light when the box was turn- 
ed over. It peformed willingly and 
patiently, disappearing through the 
“door” into the dark and vast shelter. 

By the fourth day the corners of the 
box began to come apart. I called the 
children’s attention to this, asking if 
we should let the box fall apart or fix 
it. Of course we fixed it, with yards of 
masking tape. 

As soon as this was done, the box be- 
came a boat, something like Noah’s Ark, 
with a few children and an assortment 
of toy animals and dolls in it—and the 
guinea pig, of course. The sailors had 
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their juice and crackers in the boat. 

Then Johnny took out a few puppets, 
and was soon joined by Tim. Suddenly 
his face lit up: “We can use the box as 
a puppet stage!” 

He turned the box upright, and after 
quickly arranging chairs for the audi- 
ence in front of the box, he and Tim dis- 
appeared inside, pulling the covers shut, 
struggling to pull a chair against them 
from outside so they would not open up. 

We had not long to wait, then the 
play began, and the puppets came out 





A house for the guinea pig. 


through the opening between the covers 
and the roof of the box. 

Suddenly, Tim’s puppet appeared 
through the little window which hap- 
pened to be on the “roof”, very much to 
the delight of the audience, who usually 
has a hard time trying to understand 
what’s going on in the puppet perform- 
ances of four-and-a-halfs and five-year 
olds. 

On the fifth day the upside-down box 
was mainly Jan’s and the guinea pig’s 
shared living quarters. Many other 
things were going on to absorb the chil- 
dren’s attention, activities Jan is not 
interested in. The box was a welcome 
and quiet retreat for him and his best 
friend. 

On the sixth day the box became a 
hospital. We had visited the infirmary 
and acquired a few extra band aids. 
These, of course, were used up immedi- 
ately on the dolls and on the children 
themselves. The dolls were bedded into 
the box and attended to by doctors and 
nurses who crawled into it, too. 


On the seventh day of the box Peter 
came back to school. He had not seen 


the box nor the monkey. He chose the 
box. It was turned upright again, and 
he and Paul discovered that two chairs 
fitted into it. 

They closed the covers and roared up 
into outer space. When more passen- 
gers wanted to take part in the space 
flight, the chairs went out and more 
children in. 

On the eighth day, the box really was 
on its last legs. Neverthless, it became 
a school bus with four chairs in it. 

While the bus was going full speed 
for a little while, some children made 
paper fish with paper clips on them, and 
sticks with a little magnet hanging on 
a string—a project one of the teachers 
wished to experiment with. 

She had planned for a big tin wash- 
trough with water, but this was never 
needed. As soon as the first fish were 
ready to be caught they were in the big 
box, and the whole group fished. 

When Johnny “fell into the pond”, the 
box caved in for the first time. Wails 
of complaint from some, and delighted 
imitation from others! After juice, the 
box made a couple of more space flights 
which were quite rough, and finally 
collapsed flat on the floor. 

We decided to take it out on the play- 
ground. It was quite a job to get it 
through the doors. Everybody lent a 
hand, fifteen children carrying the flat 
box more or less on their heads and 
walking underneath. The procession 
looked like a big dinosaur. 


When I said so, the creature collapsed 
in laughter and I was left with a flat, 
huge piece of cardboard. 

We have no more box, but we still 
have a big roof for our outdoor ladder 
box. 

What about the monkey? And the 
monkey’s baby, that arrived a few days 
later? They are not quite useless. Mary, 
the girl who is least socially integrated 
in the group, uses it to hit other chil- 
dren when she thinks we notice it, and 
she dresses the big monkey up in dress- 
up clothes and takes it home. 

The monkey gets a good punch once 
in a while, when Johnny is angry at 
somebody who does not yield to his 
commands. 

But most of the time it sits some- 
where, unnoticed except for Mary. 
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On the Research Side . . 


Adult Influence Upon the Creative Drawings of Preschool Children* 
SARA D. URBAN and DAMARIS PEASE 


Many, many times a day we tell or 
show a young child how to do some- 
thing—how to wash his face, how to tie 
his shoe, how to wipe his muddy feet, 
how to put his toys away. He is told 
when to come to the dinner table, cor- 
rected when he uses a poor choice of 
words and applauded for being a “little 
gentleman” when he says “thank you”. 
There is no escaping adult influence in 
a child’s daily activities. Society de- 
mands this of parents and teachers. 

Does a child need to be constantly di- 
rected in all phases of his activities? 
Are there not some areas where a child 
should be challenged to think for him- 
self and to express his ideas and 
thoughts as he desires without feeling 
the pressure of conforming to adult 
standards of expression? 

This can happen in the area of the 
creative art activities. Very often in- 
hibitions or avoidances of art experi- 
ences have been traced to some direct 
or indirect influence imposed on the 
child by adults. Step by step directions 
in making a finished product or having 
a model to copy tend to influence the 
child’s feeling toward creative art ex- 
periences. This influence not only ef- 
fects the child’s feelings at the time but 
extends to his subsequent art experi- 
ences (1,4,6,7). 


Self Expression 

Forcing adult standards upon the 
child fails to give him opportunities to 
select, organize and express his own 
thoughts. Only through self expres- 
sion can a child grow in ability to re- 
lease ideas. Being comfortable in ex- 
pressing his own ideas at his level en- 
courages independent thinking and pro- 
vides emotional outlets leading to free- 
dom of expression. 

Adults need to be alert to the areas 
where children can be encouraged to 
think and respond to their world as they 
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feel it without adult interference. 

Systematic research showing the ef- 
fects of adult patterning on the pre- 
school child’s creative drawings is lack- 
ing. However, several studies have been 
reported on the influence of workbooks 
on the creative experiences of elemen- 
tary school children. 


A Comparison 


By comparing the drawings of each 
child made before and after exposure 
to workbook experiences it became evi- 
dent to Russell and Waugaman (2) that 
the child’s expression had been altered 
by the workbook experience. 

In addition, it was discovered that the 
influence was just as evident when the 
child was required to copy a form once 
as when he was required to copy it 
many times. 

In a similar study on the effect of 
workbooks with second grade children, 
Heilman (5) likewise established posi- 
tive evidence that workbooks qualita- 
tively influenced the total structuring 
of the children’s creative drawings. 

Directed teaching techniques were 
used in a study by Gaitskell (3), in an 
attempt to discover some effects of dic- 
tatorial teaching practices upon chil- 
dren’s artistic development. An experi- 
mental group was subjected to ten dif- 
ferent activities of a dictatorial nature 
such as cutting triangles and squares or 
copying a flower from the teacher’s 
model on the blackboard. 

The control group was allowed to 
draw pictures creatively. On the elev- 
enth day both groups went on a field 
trip. Upon their return the children 
were asked to develop a picture from 
the experience. 

In varying degrees, the control group 
was original in drawing and painting 
their reactions. The experimental group, 
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instead of presenting their reactions of 
the field trip, resorted to drawing houses 
and flowers in the manner they had been 
taught during the previous ten school 
days. 

The available research indicates that 
adult influence on school age children 
exists within the limits of the medium 
investigated and causes changes in chil- 
dren’s patterns of expression. 

A great deal has been said and re- 
corded about the preschool child and 
the influence of adults on his creative 
work. Objectives and values have been 
recorded and teacher techniques analyz- 
ed. 

To avoid making models or patterns 
for the child has been a common phil- 
osophy for teachers in almost all refer- 
ences concerning creative expression in 
the nursery school. Emphasis of this 
philosophy has influenced teaching 
techniques for working with the young 
child in the area of art experiences. 

However, some adults and teachers 
continue, perhaps unconsciously, to op- 
pose this point of view. 


Purpose of Study 


The purpose of the present study was 
to introduce controlled adult influence 
into a creative experience planned for 
preschool children. This was an attempt 
to measure how much of the elements 
of an adult model become evident in 
the children’s drawings. 

A second objective of the study was 
to relate acceptance of adult influence 
seen in the children’s drawings to chron- 
ological age, sex, and mental age. 

The subjects were 32 children, 13 boys 
and 19 girls enrolled in the nursery 
school of the Child Development Lab- 
oratories at Iowa State University. The 
ages of the subjects ranged from 48 
months to 61 months with a mean age 
of 55 months. The children were chosen 
on the basis of their age and length of 
time enrolled in nursery school. 

To assure somewhat common expos- 
ure to art media only children who had 
attended nursery school for at least one 
quarter previous to the study were in- 
cluded in the research. Four years of 
age was selected as the minimum age 
level since many authorities indicate 
this as the period when children begin 
representational drawing. 


Testing Procedure 


The testing procedure was kept uni- 
form for each child. Each subject was 
requested to draw consecutively two 
pictures of a house, drawing them in 
any manner he wished. 

If the children drew their first two 
pictures similarly it was assumed that 
if no specific influence was imposed a 
third successive picture would be sim- 
ilarly drawn. If this were the case, a 
change in the drawing of the treated 
picture would indicate the acceptance 
of some influence. 

At the completion of the second pic- 
ture the investigator drew a previously 
designed stylized house while the child 
watched. The lines of the house were 
simply constructed so they could be re- 
produced by the child if he so desired. 
The model house was horizontal in line, 
had one large window and one small 
window, no window detail, a large chim- 
ney and circular lines representing 
smoke. 

After the investigator drew the model 
house, the child was asked to draw a 
third house. Again he was instructed to 
draw in whatever manner he desired. 
At the completion of this drawing the 
testing session was terminated. 


Judging Procedure 


First Judging. The subject’s pictures 
were judged twice by two staff members 
of the Child Development department. 
The original picture (child’s first draw- 
ing), the control picture (child’s second 
drawing), the treated picture (child’s 
drawing after the introduction of the 
adult model) and the model picture con- 
stituted a set. Each set was judged in 
combinations of two pictures. 

The combinations rated were original 
and control, original and treated, origi- 
nal and model, and model and treated. 
The original and control pictures were 
scored against each other to determine 
the consistency of the child’s drawing 
from one picture to the next. Scoring 
the original and treated pictures to- 
gether revealed how alike the child’s 
first picture was to the picture he drew 
after the imposed model. 

The original and model pictures were 
judged together to determine how alike 
the child’s first picture was to the adult’s 
model. Comparison of the treated pic- 
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ture and the model picture determined 
how alike the child’s third drawing was 
to the adult’s drawing. 

The ratings were made on a five point 
continuum. A score of 1 was given when 
two pictures were not alike. If the pic- 
tures were most alike a score of 5 was 
given. Numbers in the middle of the 
scale (2,3,4) designated varying degrees 
of likeness. 


During the judging, the over all gen- 
eral appearance of the drawing was con- 
sidered first. Details in the pictures 
were then used to reinforce or refine the 
judgment to a more definitive score. The 
details consisted of windows, door, chim- 
ney and smoke. Their presence, shape, 
position and size were considered in 
comparing the two pictures. 


Second Judging. A second judging 
was made on all the sets of pictures 
which received a score above 1 on the 
treated and model combination. The 
purpose of this judging was to see to 
what degree the group of children tend- 
ed to draw details similar or dissimilar 
to the model drawing. The components 
of the pictures were divided into four 
categories: size, shape, color and detail. 
These categories were scored on a 5 
point scale. Point 1 on the scale was 
given for a category if the treated pic- 
ture was like the original picture and 
unlike the model. Five points were giv- 
en for a category if the treated picture 
was like the model picture and unlike 
the original picture. Numbers in the 
middle of the scale (2,3,4) designated 
varying degrees of likeness from the 
original pictures to the model picture. 


Statistical Procedure 


The statistical procedure used to test 
the major hypothesis, adult imposed in- 
fluence is not discernible in children’s 
creative drawings, was the t test. The 
t value for the difference between the 
similarity of the original and treated 
pictures and the similarity of the treated 
and model pictures was 2.42. 


The t value for the difference between 
the similarity of the original and model 
pictures and the similarity of the treat- 
ed and model pictures was 6.39. These 
values were significant at the .05 and 
.001 level, respectively. Thus the hy- 
pothesis was rejected. Adult influence 
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was present in the children’s treated 
pictures (see Fig. 1). 

The second objective of the study was 
to determine the relationship between 
the acceptance of adult influence and 
sex, mental age and chronological age. 
This objective was further divided into 
three hypotheses and tested for sig- 
nificance by obtaining partial correla- 
tion coefficients. 

The first hypothesis proposed that no 
relationship exists between the accept- 
ance of adult imposed influence and sex. 





CUILD © - ORIGINAL - CHILD ® - TREATED 


Figure 1 


Within the limits of the small sample 
this hypothesis was not rejected. The 
correlation coefficient —.06 was not sig- 
nificant. 

This was an interesting finding for it 
might be suggested that girls would be 
more conforming to an adult pattern 
than boys at this age. Culturally, girls 
are pressured into following a more 
rigid role of conformity than boys. 

It could also be thought that the girls 
might identify with the investigator 
more readily and therefore be more in- 
clined to copy the model drawing. 

The second hypothesis, there is no re- 
lationship between the acceptance of 
adult influence and chronological age, 
was not rejected. Chronological age did 
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not correlate signfiicantly with adult in- 
fluence. The correlation coefficient was 
.04. It should be noted that the chrono- 
logical age range was small in this 
sample and to some extent controlled. 

The third hypothesis stated that there 
is no relationship between the accept- 
ance of adult influence and mental age. 
The correlation coefficient for this hy- 
pothesis was .22. The value was not sig- 
nificant but it was higher than the 
values for the other two variables, sex 
and chronological age. 

It suggests that in a study of a larger 
number of subjects with a wider range 
of mental age there might possibly be 
a significant correlation between mental 
age and the acceptance of adult influ- 
ence. 

Areas of Influence 


Details in the “influenced” pictures 
were judged to determine which details 
changed the most from the child’s origi- 
nal drawing to his last drawing. Mean 
scores were calculated from the judges’ 
responses and ranked in descending or- 
der. 

The children were influenced to the 
greatest extent by the size of the model. 
As a group, the children tended to draw 
their first house small. After the intro- 
duction of the model their houses be- 
came larger. 

The second largest area of influence 
was the shape of the house. The chil- 
dren’s houses lost their predominantly 
vertical lines and became more hori- 
zontal in shape. The children were in- 
fluenced in drawing windows, chimney 
and color to the same degree by the 
adult model. 

The roof line, door, and smoke were 
the three items that did not seem to be 
affected as much by the model drawing. 
Smoke was the detail drawn the least 
in the pictures. However, when it was 
present in the drawings it was similar 
to that drawn by the adult. 

It is interesting to note these changes. 
The implication from the observed trend 
seems to be that the children grasped 
the entire picture of the house and were 
mostly influenced by the model as a 
whole. No one detail in the model draw- 
ing was outstanding to them. 


Conclusion 
If creative activities are to have a 


value in helping children to express 
their feelings, organize their thoughts 
and think independently, it becomes 
necessary to challenge the teaching 
technique of using models as a means 
for promoting creativity. 

Subjects for the study were 19 girls 
and 13 boys from the Child Develop- 
ment Laboratories at Iowa State Uni- 
versity. The age of the children ranged 
from 48 months to 61 months with a 
mean age of 55 months. 

Giving the child examples of “how to 
do it” alters his way of thinking and 
forces him to attempt to operate on a 
level for which he may not be ready. 

From the results of this study and 
those cited in the review of previous 
studies (2,3,5), children of preschool and 
school age seem to be influenced in art 
work by teacher models. 

The question is: how much creativity 
will a child possess if he is constantly 
exposed to this particular teaching tech- 
nique from nursery school through the 
primary grades? 

Will this child show a measureable 
amount of difference in originality, ma- 
turity of thinking and behavior? 

This becomes a question for specula- 
tion when thinking in terms of age and 
the acceptance of adult influence. 


Summary 


The first objective of this investiga- 
tion was to determine if adult influence 
was discernible in children’s pictures 
after the children were exposed to an 
adult model. 

The second objective was to relate ac- 
ceptance of adult influence seen in the 
children’s drawings to chronological 
age, sex, and mental age. 

The third objective was to note the 
amount of change in the details of the 
children’s pictures after the introduction 
of an adult model. 

The model in the study was found to 
influence creative expression directly. 
The influence caused the child to modi- 
fy his ideas and attempt to draw as the 
adult drew. 

If this is what happens in graphic art, 
could it not as readily happen when a 
child is working with plastic materials, 
using musical instruments, dancing or 
participating in dramatic play? 

During the drawing session, each 
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child was asked individually to draw 
two successive pictures of a house. He 
Was given no suggestions about how 
these original and control pictures were 
to be drawn. 

The investigator then drew a stylized 
house while the child watched. After 
the stylized house was presented, the 
child was requested to draw another 
house. Again, he was told to draw the 
treated picture in any way he wished. 

The pictures were judged for similar- 
ity to each other by two judges. Statisti- 
cal treatment of the data revealed that: 
Adult influence was present in the chil- 
dren’s drawings after exposure to the 
adult model. 

No relationship existed between the 
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acceptance of adult influence and sex, 
mental age and chronological age. 

Details in the “influenced” pictures 
were judged to determine which details 
changed the most from the child’s origi- 
nal drawing to his treated drawing. Size 
and shape of the houses were the areas 
showing the greatest changes in the di- 
rection of the adult model picture. 

The windows, chimney and color 
were all judged to have the next like- 
ness to the model picture. Roof line, 
door, and smoke were the items least 
affected by the model picture. 

On the basis of this investigation a 
strong challenge is placed against the 
use of adult models as a method of en- 
couraging creativity in children. 
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DIRECTORY OF SPECIALISTS 


A “Directory of Specialists in Parent Education’ ’is to be published by the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of Health, Education and 


Welfare. 


It will contain about 500 names of persons professionally identified with the 
field of parent education through their present work, position, title, special 


training and/or publications. 


Armin Grams of the Institute of Child Development of the University of 
Minnesota and Muriel Brown of the Children’s Bureau are editors. 


They invite correspondence with people who would like to know more about 
the project. Write Armin Grams, Institute of Child Development, University of 


Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
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Time Out for Reading 





& 






HURRAH FOR BOOKS! 


The illustration above is both a pre- 
view and an alert. 


It is a preview of the book poster be- 
ing sent out this fall by the Children’s 
Book Council to be displayed during 
and after Book Week in libraries and 
book stores. Peter Burchard is the artist. 


It is an alert for the week of Novem- 
ber 12-18—a time to emphasize books 
for children—important dates for teach- 
ers to remember. 


Most libraries plan a special display 
of excellent children’s books. Articles 
about books and authors appear in 
newspapers and journals and many 
schools plan book meetings with par- 
ents and teachers participating. 


The Children’s Book Council is con- 
cerned with good books for all children, 
all ages, everywhere. 


It offers a variety of materials, includ- 
ing aids for choosing books and a list 
of sources for films, film strips, plays 
and scripts. 


The Book Calendar, issued four times 


a year, is free for the asking. Book pos- 
ters, such as the one above, may be 
ordered. A list of book materials will 
be sent to anyone requesting it. 

The Children’s Book Council is an 
organization worth knowing about. Ad- 
dress: 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
New York. 


Your Child’s Reading Today 


Josette Frank, Doubleday and Co., Gar- 
den City, New York. 1960. Revised $3.95 


The earlier edition of this book by 
Mrs. Frank was mentioned in the 
JOURNAL and suggested as a sound 
guide for both teachers and parents. 


The newly revised and updated edi- 
tion contains additional material but it 
carries on the same point of view: one 
of common sense and understanding to- 
ward children and the wide variety of 
their book interests. 

Especially she answers some of the 
puzzling questions which all parents 
have, and often teachers, too. 

Her final chapter on television, “It’s 
Everybody’s Business” gives a good 
view of the whole scene and the re- 
sponsibility involved. 

“Books are still the backbone of our 
accumulated knowledge and culture. 
They will long remain so, fed and stim- 
ulated by their rising ebullient sister 
arts.” 


Also on the subject of good books for 
children, three pamphlets issued this 
spring provide excellent evaluation of 
three different types of books. 


The Science Book List for Children. 


Compiled by Hilary V. Deason and Ruth 
Foy. 1960. American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Washington, D. 
C. $1.00 


With the increasing flow of science 
books, of all kinds and all topics, many 
teachers have found themselves confus- 
ed and baffled in making a good selec- 
tion. 

This list contains titles of books con- 
taining thoroughly sound scientific in- 
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formation, presented with clarity and 
interest. 

Teachers, and parents, too, will find 
it an invaluable guide in selecting sci- 
ence books for children. 


I Can Read It Myself. 


Prepared by Frieda M. Heller. 1960. Ohio 
State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 
$1.00 


It is generally felt that the output of 
early reading books has gone out of 
bounds. There are now so many, it is 
necessary to establish some pretty clear 
standards of choice, for quality runs 
all the way from poor to excellent. 

This list, with its logical divisions in 
terms of ease of reading, contains books 
chosen for quality of writing and quality 
of presentation. 

Most parents will seek this list for 
help in judging and selecting out of the 
tremendous number of titles flooding 
the book market. Teachers will find it 
equally valuable. 


Children’s Books 1958-1960. 


The American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
. East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
1.50 


This illustrated catalogue is a delight 
to look through, and it is also a superior 
guide for choosing books of exceptional 
quality. 

A jury of three members selected 
ninety-eight children’s books which 
they felt came close to achieving excel- 
lence in design. Their criteria were... 
quality of illustration, adequate manu- 
facturing, appropriate design. 

Very few of these books were super- 
ior on all counts, but all of them show 
the development in this country of 
strong, beautiful and inventive illustra- 
tion and a new growth toward beauty 
of design. 

“A young child may not always rea- 
lize why one book is beautiful and an- 
other is not, but early impressions most 
certainly do exert their influences 
throughout a lifetime.” 

Write to the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, for a display of all of these 
books 
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Sound standards for evaluating and 
recognizing good planning for young 
children are discussed in three pamph- 
lets published recently. 


How to Choose a Nursery School. 


Helen Steer Burgess. Pamphlet. 1961. 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, N.Y. 25 cents 


As a sound guide to parents every- 
where, this pamphlet is one of the most 
timely and significant ones to appear 
on the scene. 


It covers all aspects of the values and 
practical considerations which should 
underly the choice of a nursery school. 
It answers questions, and provides a 
positive basis for judgment. 


If parents would follow closely the 
points suggested here. it would do more 
than anything else to assure good stand- 
ards of nursery education in schools 
everywhere. 


When parents firmly refuse to send 
their children to second rate schools, 
there will be the soundest possible im- 
petus toward the establishment of first 
rate ones. 


This pamphlet was written by Mrs. 
Burgess with the Citizen’s Committee 
on Nursery Education of White Plains, 
New York. The idea grew out of their 
earlier pamphlet on Standards when it 
was felt that there was need for mater- 
ial specifically for parents. 


Standards for Day Care Service. 


1960. Child Welfare League of America, 
Inc. 345 East 46th Stréet, New York 17, 
N.Y. $1.50 


This is a revised presentation of 
Standards, brought up to date from the 
previous publication in 1955. It is a 
broad summary, based on a study of 
current practices, a view of recent lit- 
erature and standards established by 
many groups in community planning, 
and a careful review of scientific find- 
ings in other related fields. 


Mr. Joseph Reid, Executive Director 
of the League, has said that these stand- 
ards are intended as goals for contin- 
uous improvement of services to chil- 
dren. They represent recent practices 
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considered to be most desirable in the 
services any community offers its chil- 
dren, regardless of auspices and setting. 

Perhaps the most important aspect 
is its completeness. It covers the main 
kinds of day care provision for young 
children today, and within each there 
is an outline of standards..... qualifi- 
cations of personnel, financing, health, 
responsibilities, inter-relationship. 

For any community group there is 
not only a suggested plan of standards 
for that particular group, but it is also 
possible to see very clearly how the 
standards of one affect the others. 

More than in the previous material, 
there is recognition of the rapidly 
changing needs occuring today in all 
communities, and the necessity for 
translation of this into good services for 
children. 


Good Living for Young Children. 


Pamphlet. 1960. New York State Coun- 
cil for Children. Publications Center. 
The Carousel School, 173-53 Croydon 
Road, Jamaica 32, N.Y. 75 cents 


Many teachers today are still using 
a well worn copy of “Good Education 
for Young Children”, the pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1947 by the New York State 
Council for Early Childhood Education. 
It went through three printings and 
requests are still being received. 


The Council, now the New York 
Council for Children, has just issued a 
new pamphlet. It focuses on the new 
concepts and new thinking about chil- 
dren today, and it is about all children 
i og gifted, handicapped, special 
needs, all needs. - 

It is about children in families, chil- 
dren in groups, children in their com- 
munities, children growing and living. 

The initial section by Cornelia Gold- 
smith, “Should Learning be Hurried?” 
is an excellent evaluation of the pres- 
sures and concerns we are caught in 
today. How these tensions and changes 
affect children is significant in our 
thinking. 

Other authors writing in the pamph- 
let are: Rebecca Adinoff Winton, Roma 
Gans, Elizabeth Vernon, Norma Law, 
Minerva Golden, W. Virgil Nestrick and 
Lucile Lindberg. 


Three pamphlets considering various 
aspects of separation within the family 
are currently available. All three do 
an excellent job of combining sound 
concepts with a common sense approach. 

They present both a full view and a 
close view. For the mother or father 
concerned with family arrangements, 
the close view must be workable, but 
it must be based also, on an understand- 
ing of all the implications. 


The Mother Who Works Outside the 
Home. 


Violet Weingarten. Pamphlet. 1961. The 
Child Study Association of America. 9 
East 89th Street, New York 28, New 
York. 40 cents 


This is a very human presentation of 
all the questions involved in the de- 
cision of a mother to work or not to 
work. 

It concerns the very practical details 
of everyday planning and it concerns 
the deep and long lasting values of fam- 
ily living. The needs of all members of 
a family are discussed with understand- 
ing. 

For instance, in reference to placing 
responsibility on an older child, the 
pamphlet suggests that although an 
eleven year old—or a fifteen year old— 
may be able to take charge at times, 
this does not mean that he should be 
expected to do so every day. 

“He needs time for his own pursuits 
and his own friends; he needs time to 
do nothing and to be irresponsible.” 

There is the suggestion, too, that 
values change because a growing fam- 
ily changes, and the success of any plan 
will depend on some flexibility. 


Helping Your Child to Understand 
Death. 


Anna W. M. Wolf. Pamphlet. 1958. Child 
Study Association of America. 60 cents 


This pamphlet is a very fine source 
of help, for adults in thinking through 
their own feelings and in helping chil- 
dren with the intricate and deep feel- 
ings associated with death. 

With wisdom and true understanding, 
Mrs. Wolf discusses the many aspects 
of telling children about death, and of 
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helping them with the experience of 
death. 


She has written around a series of 
questions, child and adult. . But these 
are not “answers” in any sense, for it 
is as though she thinks into each situa- 
tion with the reader. 


In sections involving religious con- 
cepts, care has been taken to refer to 
appropriate sources, and statements 
concerning practices of Jewish, Catholic 
and Protestant faiths have been care- 
fully written. 


This is by far the best presentation 
of the whole subject of death and should 
serve to clarify ways of thinking wisely, 
for parents, teachers and others. 


The One-Parent Family. 


Anna W. M. Wolf and Lucille Stein. 
Pamphlet. 1959. Joint publication of the 
Public Affairs Committee and the Child 
Study Association of America. Public 
Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Price: 25 cents 


This pamphlet discusses a great many 
questions which have come to Mrs. Wolf 
and Mrs. Stein through their long ex- 
perience in counseling. 

They cover almost every kind of situ- 
ation in which one or the other parent 
is concerned with maintaining family 
values. 


“The one parent family is a sharp 
reality of American life—in 1958 more 
than six million children, one in ten, 
were living in one-parent homes.” 


This means that there are a great 
many parents, fathers or mothers or 
both, who are working out their own 
feelings and making some kind of ar- 
rangement for the good emotional and 
physical growth of the children. 

Perhaps the most important thing in 
this pamphlet is its attitude of hope and 
sensible planning, of encouragement in 
even the most involved situations. 

“Both authors share the deep convic- 
tion that most parents, and children, 
too, have unsuspected reserves of 
strength and understanding when faced 
with real crises. 

“They hope that the suggestions in 
this pamphlet will support this strength 
and give added depth to this under- 
standing.” 
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3’s in the Christian Community 


Phoebe M. Anderson, United Church 
Press, 14 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


This book is planned as a course for 
teachers of the church school nursery. 
Recognizing that the teachers may have 
varied background and experience, it is 
written with two purposes: 

First to provide some general under- 
standings of growth and development 
of young children. Second to provide 
some very practical guides for equip- 
ment and program. 

“Listening to a child requires your 
ears, your eyes, your intelligence and 
your feelings” is a way of conveying to 
a teacher how much we learn from 
children themselves. 





From “3’s in the Christian Community,” 
United Church Press. 


The resource sections contain poems, 
songs and other materials for use as 
they are appropriate. 

Some of the activities seem too ar- 
ranged, especially the art activities, and 
much more might be left for the teach- 
er to think through. This is always the 
danger in a printed course, but there 
is much valuable material here. 
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Nursery Manual 


Louise C. Drew, United Church Press, 14 
Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Written for administrators in nursery 
departments of church schools, this book 
gives the nursery department staff re- 
sponsibility for the most significant task 
in the church school. 

It then goes on to describe how all 
parts of the nursery department work 
together ... . child care in the church, 
the pre-nursery group, the nursery 
group and the weekday preschool. 

The planning of the administration is 
an important factor here, and this man- 
ual should be of very practical help in 


all church organizations. 
POLLY McVICKAR 


The Healthy Child 


His Physical, Psychological and Social 
Development. The Harvard University 
Press. $10.00. 


This volume, numbering 476 pages, 
brings together contributions of some 
22 psychiatrists, psychologists and social 
workers. 

The material is largely an extension 
of those used by the Department of 
Maternal and Child Health of the Har- 
vard School of Public Health in state 
public health programs. 

Other faculties of Harvard and of 
some other universities also contributed 
chapters to this volume. 

The work is eneyclopedic in scope, de- 
sign and workmanship, and in the opin- 
ion of this reviewer may prove confus- 
ing or even unintelligible to readers not 
well grounded in psychological, socio- 
logical and psychiatric disiplines. 

For our main crop of readers, the 
“Criteria for a Good Nursery School” 
found on page 390 merits attention and 
praise. We quote this section: 

“That he can be himself and still re- 
ceive appreciation and respect”; 

“That the world has an order and a 
routine that he can understand and cope 
with at his level of development;” 

“That getting along with people in a 
friendly way becomes increasingly eas- 
ier because he is helped in shared ac- 
tivities to understand his own rights 
and feelings as well as those of others;” 


“That there is interest and challenge 
for his growing powers but no pushing 
of them;” 

“That his physical health and well- 
being are promoted and _ protected 
throughout the day.” 

Another important section of this 
book deals with one of the most serious 
problems of our day; namely concepts 
which influence race relations. 

Alison Davis and others, studying 
IQ’s of different races, found that the 
mean IQ from population to population 
was related to the range of training 
opportunities and the school system in 
which the child operated, as well as the 
attitude of the teachers who expected 
different behavior from white and col- 
ored children. 

Rather than being something rigidly 
inherent in a person or in his capacity 
to learn, the IQ thus appears to be in- 
fluenced by environmental factors 
which contribute to the bringing out of 
potential traits in terms of the basic 
capacity for learning and for unfolding 
skills. 


Mental Health in Education 
Merle Bonney... Allyn and Bacon. $5.50 


This volume numbers 423 pages of in- 
formative material which no teacher in 
nursery schools, elementary grades or 
high schools can afford to miss. 

W. Carson Ryan, School Mental 
Health Consultant for the National As- 
sociation for Mental Health, rates this 
book as the best material he has seen 
anywhere to help school people under- 
stand and promote mental health. This 
reviewer’s evaluation is the same. 

The material is based on authoritative 
research in child behavior and parental 
and teachers reactions thereto and is 
divided into six parts. 

Part I describes the main sources of 
mental hygiene problems in schools, and 
their origins in “home environments, 
personality make up and the social as- 
pects of physical and mental traits.” 

Part 2 deals with the goals of mental 
health education in our schools, and de- 
scribes the. behavior of a person who is 
possessed of positive mental health. 

Part 3 explores personality rating 
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scales, recorded teacher observations 
and conferences with pupils and par- 
ents. Ways of promoting altruistic be- 
havior are assessed. 


Part 4 deals with groupings in class 
rooms and pupil participation. Research 
has shown clearly the value of pupil in- 
volvement in classroom management. 
Ways to secure the best results are dis- 
cussed in detail. 


Part 5 discusses group morale and co- 
hesion, personal acceptability and lead- 
ership roles. cliques, intersex associa- 
tions and attitudes; understanding at- 
titudes and feelings. 


Social class structure in America and 
its implications for education is dealt 
with in scholarly and devastating real- 
ity, as are also ethnic and religious fac- 
tors. 


Part 6 is concerned with mental 
health and the teacher’s personality. 
Studies in elementary schools have 
shown clearly that dominative teachers 
“tend to arouse like behavior among 
pupils”, while integrative or “working 
together” teachers tend to produce cor- 
responding behavior in pupils. 

Selected films are recommended for 
each part and the references to sound 
research are many and important. 

ELIZABETH WOODS 


Children ..... Their Ways and Wants 


Katherine Reeves. 1959. The Educational 
Publishing Corporation, Darien, Connec- 
ticut. $2.95 


We make special mention of this book, 
for it has recently been cited for an 
award of Honorable Mention by the 
Child Study Association of America. 


It is a warm and understanding con- 
tribution to the understanding of chil- 
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dren, and of the teachers who live with 
children each day. 

Katherine Reeves talks about many 
of the children we see before us..... 
the boundary-seeker, tired children, the 
too-good children. 

Especially in her chapter on Those 
Who Wear Masks, she refers to the 
very special quality of insight which a 
teacher must have ready ...... to 
understand masks, and to feel how it 
is when you wear one. 

Katherine Reeves is speaking of kin- 
dergarten children and later school age 
children, and it is due to her gift of 
writing that we see them all, and sense 
the flow of growth that takes place from 
one age to the next and the next. 


The Child Under Six. 


James L. Hymes, Jr. Educational Ser- 
vices. Washington 6, D. C. $2.75 


Dr. James Hymes needs no introduc- 
tion in these pages. The Child Under 
Six was prepared to accompany his 
television program this spring. Spon- 
sored by the ‘University of Maryland, 
the program was presented over WTOP- 
TV Washington and WMAR-TV Balti- 
more. 

Those outside this range, and also 
those within it, will be interested to 
know that The Child Under Six is avail- 
able. 

Organized into logical and workable 
sections, this book contains an alive 
view of real children in all their ways of 
growing. 

It brings understanding, new and old, 
into focus in a study of the whole chang- 
ing child. Good lists of references and 
suggestions for independent study are 


included. 
POLLY McVICKAR 








YOUR NAME 


will be in the NANE Directory if your dues are paid by December 31, 1961. 
The directory, to be issued early in 1962, will be made up from the 
membership file as of December first. 
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Let’s Talk Legislation . . 


ON THE NATIONAL LEVEL 
Federal Aid to Education 


S 1021 and HR 4970, the identical ad- 
ministration-sponsored proposals for 
federal financial support for education, 
have been undergoing heavy fire from 
various factions throughout the nation. 

The President has termed his three- 
year program of federal assistance for 
public elementary and secondary class- 
room construction and teachers’ salar- 
ies “a modest proposal with ambitious 
goals.” 

Despite the raging controversy on the 
question of aid to private and parochial 
schools, and the question of whether 
loans to private schools should be pro- 
vided for, the prognosis for passage of 
some kind of federal aid to education 
bill is better than for some years past. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


To aid children of unemployed par- 
ents, Congress has voted to temporarily 
expand the program of federal grants to 
states for dependent children. 

States may extend such aid until 
June 30, 1962 on the same basis that aid 
is now available to children in need due 
to death, absence or incapacity of a par- 
ent. 

This bill will channel funds to half a 
million needy children and 200,000 of 
their parents in jobless families to a 
total of $200 million, allocated to states 
participating. 

For each $60 advanced by the federal 
government, $40 must be spent on the 
state level. 


Juvenile Delinquency Bill 


Following a report by Health Educa- 
tion and Welfare Secretary Abraham 
Ribicoff that three to four million 
youths will appear in court during the 
next decade even if there is no increase 
in present juvenile delinquency rates, 
the President set up a new committee 
on juvenile delinquency and youth 
crime headed by Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy. 

The new committee is charged with 
developing a program of federal lead- 


ership to help local communities cam- 
bat the problem. A citizen’s advisory 
council will aid in the campaign. 

The President’s legislative proposal 
is one of several before Congress to ap- 
proprite funds for studying the delin- 
quency problem and for training work- 
ers to deal with it. 

The administration measure would 
provide up to $5 million dollars a year 
through grants to states, municipalities, 
and public and private non-profit agen- 
cies, including institutions of higher 
learning. 

In a press conference President Ken- 
nedy commented, 

“We are very much concerned ... 
But this is a matter which goes to the 
responsibility of the private citizen. 

“The federal government cannot pro- 
tect the standards of young boys and 
girls. The parents have to do it, in the 
first place. We can only play a very 
supplemental and marginal role. 

“So we cannot put that problem on 
Mr. Hoover (J. Edgar Hoover) or on the 
White House or on Congress. It rests 
with the families involved and the par- 
ents involved. 

“But we can do something about the 
living conditions and the atmosphere in 
which these children grow up, and we 
are going to do something about it.” 


Research in Education 


Congress is being asked to increase 
the Office of Education funds for cur- 
rent research by 25 per cent and to pro- 
vide $1.9 million for additional new pro- 
grams. 

Two projects of special interest are 
the identification of gifted pupils early 
in their school careers and provision of 
the kind of educational climate for the 
best development of outstanding talents; 
and the improvement in the teaching of 
English in all grade levels through the 
college sophomore year. 


Children with Speech or Hearing 
Handicaps 


S 336 (Lister, D-Ala.), pending in the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor, would provide a ten year pro- 
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gram of teacher training and scholar- 
ship for teachers of children with speech 
or hearing handicaps. 

The bill provides $3.5 million for each 
of two years with “such sums as may 
be required” authorized for the eight 
succeeding years. 

This bill is similar to a measure 
which passed the Senate in the 86th 
Congress but failed the House. 


Aid for Migratory Workers’ Children 


Hearings by the Senate Subcommittee 
on Labor, begun in Florida and in Cali- 
fornia last spring and summer, have 
been concluded. The testimony given 
at these meetings supported the follow- 
ing bills which have been introduced in 
the Senate: 

S 1124 provides aid to local school 
boards for educating the children of 
migratory agricultural workers; 

S 1125 provides some aid in the field 
of adult education for migrants; 

S 1130 would improve health services; 

S 1123 would include agricultural 
employment under the present Child 
Labor Act. 

(Transcripts of these hearings are 
available on request to Senator Harri- 
son A. Williams, Jr., Chairman of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor, Room 4226, New Senate Office 
Building, Washington 25, D. C.) 


Educational TV 


On March 21 the Senate passed a bill 
authorizing $51 million in federal grants 
to states to help them set up educational 
television stations for school broadcasts. 

Advocates believe that there will be 
a better chance to get this measure 
through the House this year, although 
two similar bills failed there in recent 
years after Senate passage. 

The present proposal is designed to 
give a greater impetus to educational 
TV over the country and to help many 
states where lack of adequate teachers 
is a problem. 

Senator Warren G. Hagnuson, (Dem- 
Wash.), chief sponsor, noted that the 
FCC had allocated 264 TV channels for 
educational purposes but that so far 
only 54 of these have been used. 

In this connection, HEW Secretary 
Ribicoff has recently announced that 
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the Administration will ask Congress 
to help exploit the ‘exciting possibili- 
ties” of nationwide educational tele- 
vision, through planning and demon- 
stration projects to pool know-how in 
the field. 

In an address to the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters convention, Secre- 
tary Ribicoff said that Educational TV 
could be an important adjunct to class- 
room instruction and could also “focus 
sustained national attention on our 
music, our arts, our literature and 
drama... 

“We believe that federal funds should 
be available on a matching basis to en- 
able states and localities to further the 
use our nation has thus far made of 
television in its educational processes.” 

In an address to the same convention, 
Newton N. Minow, new chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
called for diversification and improve- 
ment in programming. 

Chairman Minow told the broadcast- 
ers they should also do more to “enlarge 
the capacities of our children... 

“There are some fine children’s shows, 
but they are drowned out in the massive 
dose of cartoons, violence and more 
violence. 

“Must these be your trademarks? 
Search your consciences and see if you 
cannot offer more to your young bene- 
ficiaries whose future you guide so 
many hours each and every day.” 


ON THE STATE LEVEL 


Since no communications have been 
received from Affiliates on current legis- 
lation, reporting must be confined to the 
California scene. 

April 21 was the last day for intro- 
duction of new bills (except for urgency 
measures requiring a full %4 majority 
vote to permit such introduction) in the 
California Legislature which adjourned 
its present general session June 16. 

More than 1500 bills have been intro- 
duced on the Senate side of the house 
and over 3000 in the Assembly. 

Bills on teacher licensure, collective 
bargaining as it applies to teachers, 
school appropriations, were hotly ar- 
gued in the various committees. 

The measure requiring mandatory 
state-wide achievement and_intelli- 
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gence testing of all pupils in the public 
schools to which we referred in our last 
issue, has passed on the Assembly side 
of the House. 

If the Senate concurs and the Gover- 
nor affixes his signature as is antici- 
pated, school districts will be required 
to test all children at “systematic” inter- 
vals. Districts may choose from certain 
tests specified by the State Department 
of Education. 

The provision making test results 
open and available to legislators and 
other interested citizens was deleted 
from the bill, but school districts will 
be required to report to the governing 
board of the district the test results for 
the district but not for the individual 
school or student. 

California’s child care program, made 
permanent in 1957, is facing serious fi- 
nancial and housing problems. The fi- 
nancial problems stem from the effects 
of inflation. Those of housing are due 
to the failure of state appropriations to 
provide for expenditure of capital out- 
lay funds for construction. 

Two of the several bills introduced 
on child care at this session of the legis- 
lature provide for $2 million on a match- 
ing and/or loan basis to school districts 
for construction of new centers. 

Chances for passage for either of 
these two bills in view of the “hold the 
line” policy on the total state budget 
are almost nil. 

AB 336 increases maximum income 
eligibility requirements to keep pace 


with wage increases with respect to 
admission to child care centers, and AB 
2105 increases the foundation guarantee. 


These stand a better chance of passage 
although, having just been given a do- 
pass from the Assembly Committee on 
Education, they still face the hurdles 
of the Ways and Means Committee (fi- 
nancing) and the Senate, with possi- 
bility of referral to subcommittees 
there. 

SB 642 pertains to requirements for 
teaching personnel, and provides that 
teacher tenure benefits may be accrued 
only by fully qualified teachers in the 
state’s child care centers. 

California’s health organizations, both 
private and public, are giving full re- 
cognition to the problem of migrant 
health. They are supporting a bill be- 
fore the California Legislature to give 
the State Department of Public Health 
authority and money to assist farm 
counties in meeting the extra demands 
on their health facilities that come and 
go with the agricultural workers in 
the 6500 migrant labor camps. 

The conditions attendant on the es- 
tablishment of these “tent cities” of 
migrant workers which spring up over- 
night have been the subject of increas- 
ing concern in recent years. A corollary 
of this bill, if enacted, will undoubtedly 
be the establishment of an adequate ed- 
ucational program for the dependent 
children of these workers. 


THERESA S. MAHLER 


MAKE A DATE 


Exhibits, person-to-person discussions and social hours have been planned for 
your pleasure and profit at the NANE conference in St. Louis, October 18-21. 


Book and equipment exhibits will be open all day Wednesday and at stated 


periods the rest of the week. 


“Developing Rooms” will be open each day, offering consultation and resource 
materials related to legislation action, organizing local and state associations of 
nursery education, exceptional children, creative experiences, public relations— 
the written and spoken word, photographic techniques and building design. 


Hosts at two receptions will be the Midwest Association for Nursery Education 
late Thursday afternoon and the Missouri State Council of Nursery Education on 


Friday evening after the program . 


Thursday evening is open for fun and friends—a night on the town. 
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Focus on Affiliated Groups . . 


The list of affiliated groups in the 
Winter issue of the Journal is an im- 
pressive sign of our continuing growth. 
It is gratifying to realize that we are 
gradually spreading over the country 
and extending our geographical bound- 
aries to areas not included before. 

We still have much growing ahead 
of us. How good it would be if we could 
fill a page in the Journal with the 
names of affiliated groups in time for 
the St. Louis Conference and extend 
over to a second page by the time we 
meet in Philadelphia. 

A look at the list of affiliated groups 
brings up the question of individual 
memberships again. What percentage 
of your group has joined NANE? If it 
is low, what are you doing about it? 

The benefits that NANE can bring 
to nursery school teachers are now truly 
many. Those they could bring if all 
teachers joined the organization would 
be manifold. It seems obvious that no 
member of the nursery school profes- 
sion can afford not to join NANE. 


On the Staff Side . . 


Position: 

Graduate Assistant, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New 
York. 


Position: 


Teaching Fellow, School of Education, 
University of Buffalo. 


Qualifications: 

Teaching experience in Early Child- 
hood programs and competence to super- 
vise student teaching in nursery school 
and kindergarten situations. 


Position: 

Head Teacher, Children’s Cooperative 
Group, Laboratory for the Study of 
Young Children, School of Education, 
University of Buffalo. 


Can’t we convince all those nursery 
educators we contact regularly that 
membership in NANE is indispensible 
to their growth and status and to the 
growth and status of our profession? 

Aladine Shomaker, the General 
Chairman of the 1961 NANE Confer- 
ence, has announced the time of our 
affiliate group meeting: Wednesday, 
October 18th from 2:30-4:00. 

She is already asking for the names 
of each group’s representative to this 
meeting, so please be thinking about 
this and I shall be writing to you for 
information very soon. 

Although an “official” representative 
is requested to be present from each 
affiliated group, every one of you is 
most cordially invited to come. 

We hope to show St. Louis in October 
that the National Association for Nurs- 
ery Education is a big organization in 
every sense of the word, even though it 
is concerned with little children. 


EDITH M. DOWLEY 


Job: 
Teaching children in nursery school 
and working with parents and students. 


Position: 
Instructor in Education, School of 
Education University of Buffalo. 


Job: 


Teaching sophomore class, workshop 
in the Care of Young Children and 
observation of student teachers in nur- 
sery school and kindergarten situations. 


Gor further information, contact: 
Dr. Ruth E. McGrath 
University of Buffalo 
School of Education 
Buffalo 14, New York 
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Position: 


Director of China Lake Day Nursery 
School, China Lake, California. 


Job: 

Direct community nursery school and 
day care center serving 75 to 100 chil- 
dren at the U. S. Naval Ordnance Test 
Station, China Lake, California. 


Qualifications: 

College degree with specialization in 
early childhood education, child psy- 
chology or child welfare. Study of 
nursery school or day care center pro- 
cedures, supervision and administration 
or equivalent experience. 


For further informatioon, contact: 

Mrs. Edward Price 

513-A Nimitz Street 

China Lake, California 

or 

Mrs: Richard Gray 

65-A Rodman Street 

China Lake, California 


Position: 
Director-teacher, Schenectady Day 
Nursery, Schenectady, New York 


Job: 

Teaching, with four assistants, forty 
to forty-five 3 to 5 year olds in non- 
sectarian, Red Feather Agency nursery 
school. 


For further information, contact: 
Mrs. Harold A. Ramsey, Jr. 
1558 Kingston Avenue 
Schenectady 9, New York 


Position wanted: 
Work in a private nursery school in 
California, Fall, 1961. 


Qualifications: 

Special training in work with 3 to 5 
year old children and one year’s exper- 
ience as an assistant nursery school 
teacher at a London Council Nursery 
School. 


For further information, contact: 


Elizabeth R. Levy 
2 Corringham Court 
London, N. W. 11, England 


Position: 


Family life education specialist, To- 
ledo, Ohio, Public Schools. 


Job: 


Teaching in the nursery school (lab- 
oratory preschool of the Family Life 
Education Program), developing pro- 
grams for parents of young children in 
the community. 


Qualifications: 


Minimum of Bachelor’s degree. Back- 
ground in child development, nursery 
school and parent education, knowledge 
of related disciplines and community 
agencies. 

Desirable experience: teaching pre- 
school children in a group situation (be- 
yond practice teaching); teaching in a 
cooperative; teaching in adult programs. 

Must be able to work well with adults 
as well as with young children. 


For further information, contact: 
Mrs. Pauline B. Ruelein 
Family Life Education Program 
c/o Nathan Hale School 
Shenandoah and Foster Avenues 
Toledo 7, Ohio 


Position: 
Director-teacher of nursery school 


program, Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Job: 


Teaching four morning sessions of 3 
to 5 year olds and three afternoons of 
4 and 5 year old children weekly, with a 
graduate assistant and college students 
participating in the program. 


Qualifications: 

Training in child development and 
early childhood education with master’s 
degree preferred. Teaching experience 
with 3 to 6 year olds and experience in 
teacher training desirable. 


For further information, contact: 


Dean William E. Engbretson 
School of Education 

Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


WE BELIEVE 
That nursery education can best be served by strengthening the programs of 
local organizations. Committees are at work planning ways to improve communi- 
cation and cooperation among local, state and regional groups concerned with 
young children. 
YOU CAN HELP 


By your membership in NANE you can strengthen the voice that speaks in be- 
half of young children. You can help in the process of welding together people 
throughout the world who have a primary interest in the field of nursery edu- 
cation. 





Student membership $ 2.50 
(a person whose primary occupation is that of student) 

Regular membership 5.50 

Sustaining membership $10.00 and up 


(a person who wishes to express active concern and interest in NANE) 


Life membership $100.00 


Arrangements for installment payment can be made with the treasurer. 











If you hold membership in one or more affiliated groups and wish to have 50 
cents of your national dues refunded to one of these groups, choose the ONE to 
which you wish the rebate sent, indicating the name of the group in the approp- 
riate space below. 


Subscriptions to the JOURNAL without membership in the National Association 
for Nursery Education are available only to libraries at $4.00 a year. 


To: NANE Headquarters Office 
155 East Ohio Street - Room 200 
Chicago 11, Illinois Date 


Enclosed is my annual membership, $_-________-___ , which 
includes the Journal of Nursery Education for one year. (The 
fiscal year is from October 1-September 30.) 


nn Sct Ce aS MD Se hy ee ee i 


I I ii eiticeie cssipaoncsmeenens 


Membership in Affiliated Group_____....--_______----------- 
(to which 50c rebate should be sent) 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


Its purpose is twofold. First to provide a medium for advancement and en- 
couragement of the purpose of nursery education through meetings, publications 


and like means of endeavor. 


Second, to provide a means whereby those who are interested in nursery edu- 
cation can, as an organized group, cooperate with other agencies concerned with 
the education and well-being of young children. 

The National Association for Nursery Education believes that the interests of 
young children may be served most effectively through the combined efforts 
of groups organized at the local, state, regional and national levels. 


The following groups are affiliated with the NANE: 


Arizona Association for Nursery Education 

Association for Nursery Schools—Chicago 

Austin Pre-School Association, Austin, Texas 

Baltimore Association for Pre-School 
Education 

Bergen County Chapter—New Jersey 
Association for Nursery Education 

Boston Association for Nursery Education 

Buffalo Chapter—New York State Association 
for Nursery Education 

California Association for Nursery Education 

Capital District Chapter New York State 
Association for Nursery Education 

Central Chapter—New Jersey Association for 
Nursery Education 

Cleveland Association for Nursery Education 

Dept. of Early Childhood Education at 
Florida A. & M. University 

Early Childhood Education—Council of New 
York City 

Essex-Hudson Chapter—New Jersey 
Association for Nursery Education 

Hartford Association for Nursery Education, 
Connecticut 

Houston Area Association for Nursery Edu- 
cation, Texas 

Iowa Association for Nursery Education 

Ithaca Chapter—New York State Association 
for Nursery Education 

Kansas Pre-School Association 

Lafayette Pre-School Teachers’ Association, 
Louisiana 

Lakeshore Council of Cooperative Pre-Schools, 
Montreal, Canada 

Mid-Fairfield Pre-School Association, 
Connecticut 

Midwestern Association for Nursery Education 


Milwaukee Association for Nursery Edueation 
Minnesota Preschool Educational Association 
Missouri State Council for Nursery Education 


Morris-Union Chapter of the New Jersey 
Association for Nursery Education 

Nassau-Suffolk Council for Nursery 
Education,, New York 

New England Association for Nursery 
Education 

New York State Association for Nursery 
Education 

Northern Virginia Federation of Cooperative 
Schools 

Nursery Association of Greater Kansas City 

Oregon Association for Nursery Education 

Phoenix College Child Study Club 

Potomac Association for Cooperative 
Teachers, Maryland 

Preschool Association of Metropolitan Detroit 

Pre-School Education Council of Greater 
Cincinnati 

Puget Sound Association for Nursery 
Education, Seattle 

Rhode Island Association for Nursery 
Education 

Rochester Chapter New York Association for 
Nursery Education 

St. Louis Nursery Education Council 

South Dakota State College—Dept. Child 
Development 

South Fairfield Association for Nursery 
Education, Connecticut 

Syracuse Chapter New York Association for 
Nursery Education 

Tennessee Association for Children Under Six 

Utah Association for Nursery Education 

Virginia Association for Early Childhood 
Education 

— Nursery School Council, New 

or 

Western Massachusetts Association for 
Nursery Education 

Worcester Area Association for Nursery 
Education, Massachusetts 


If your local, state or regional group is not affiliated with the national organi- 


zation, write for information on group 


affiliation. Address: 


The National Association for Nursery Education 


155 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, II. 


Name of Organization________-__________ 


Name of person requesting information 
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